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This institute report contains the 13 major addresses 
grouped un^er (1) the political setting, (2) the fiscal setting, (3) * 
the legal setting, and (4) operational problems^ Three speakers first 
a^dr.ess themselves to the problems inherent^ in educational governance 
operating within a complex political framework, in light of the fact 
that governance in itself is essentially a political activity. Two. 
speakers then consider fiscal problems reiate^ to State education 
system governance. The discussions center on the kinds of governance 
constraints steminihg from both local and governmental fiscal 
constraints., Tlie next three addresses speak to a number of issues 
that reflect the way in which laws — end the administiiative 
^siructJire ordained by the law — control educational governance. 
Although. the political, fiscal, and legal settings together' * 
constitute the basic matrix in which goverhance of State education 
systems is embedded, a large number of ot^er forces impinge on the 
actual governance" operation. , Some of the Resultant operational 
problems are discussed in the five papers\that conclude the- 
presentation. . (Author/DN) '\ 
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Introduction . " 

The Third Annual Chief State School Officers Institutes- 
funded by the U*S. Office of Education and sponsored jointly 
by the Office and the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
brought together a group.of forty-eight of the nation's leading 
educational decision makers for seven days of intensive dis- 
cussion of the pressures, problems, and available options 
in ^he governance of state education systems. 

This institute report contains the major addresses 
presented before the assembled participants by thirteen dis- 
tinguished consultants. Although th.e formal report can 
embrace only these basic documents, of equal importance 
to the substance and success of the program were the ques- 
Tion-arid-answer- periods •conducted by the consultants, the. 
background -papers on a vajriety of related topics, made avail- 
able to and used as the &asis for penetrating,, small-group 
discussion sessions by' the participants, and above all, the 
tliougl\tful Xnd ^conscientious participation by the chiefs in 
attendance* All of them took seriously the charge that they 
were not to be just an audience of listeners but a group of 
highly skilled consultants, meeting together to attempt to 
solve common problems. 

The foiir sections of this report contain the major 
addresses grouped under* the' central headings as they 
appeared in sequence in the institute program: the political, 
fiscal, and legal settings within which stated education gov- 
ernance operates, and some operational problems thaWs^tem 
from the interrelatedness and complexity of the formal gov- 
ernance structures. 
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Educational governance, its^l£'an inhere^jitfy political- 
activity, operates within a. complex political framework. 
Three speakers address this problem from divergent view/ 
points in the papers that make up this section of the, instituti^ 
report. ^ " N. 

Dr. Rajph B.. Kimbroiigh, in discussing "Education in 
the S(ate -Political Setti^jg," considers Vhow and by whom 
poJiticaLpower is exercised in state-level educational deci- 
sions," with special concern for the "new politics" of educa- 
tion, which, i£ properly utilized, ^*should place education 
more within the mainstream of political activity." 

GovernorTom McCall of Oregon, under the broad title, 
"A Governor Vi^wsN^the State Education Agency," discusses 
his perceptions of state educational functions and respon- 
sibilities. He emphasizes the continuing need for combining ' ; 
state responsibility with local (fentrol, commenting that "the / 
source' of funds is not necessarily a^determinant of the exer- * 
cise of powjer." 

The Honorable Stewart Bledsoe, speaking on the topic, 
"A Legislator Views the State Education Agency," calls 
attention to the popular frustrations with the public education 
system. These make it both imperatfve. and extremely difficult 
for legislatures, working with always-limited resources, to 
meet legitimate educational needs and still maintain necessary 
political support, f Therefore, he says, ediica'tors themselves 
must enter more actively into the political arena. 



Education in he State 
Political Setting 

♦ \ 

Ralph B/Kimbroiigh * ^ 

Chairman. Department\of Educational Administration 
University of Florida. Gainesville ' ■ . 

* 

The growth in imjiortance of the state in educational 
administration highlights jhe need for empirically based 
conceptualizations of ho\Nr and by whom, political poVver is 
exercised in state-level educational decisions. We cannot 
afford to neglect the investment of our, resources in the study 
of how educators can influence state political systems. This 
involves empirically based, artfully used knowledge of the 
state power structure. There is niuch'readiness for the use of 
political expertise in practical strategies for educational 
improvement. 

Politics is a very important modifier to add to all 
academic subjects. The term politics of ediUcatiohal finance 
is more descriptive than the academic -term educatiorial 
finance. Many of the^best laid plans for a state educational 
program are dependent upon how much power educators 
and their comrades in politics have in the system and how 
expertly this po\ver is I'sed* to attain goals, j Educational polir. 
tics is the basic area for evaluating the leaders' productivity. 
How w6ll are the political goals and objectives of education 
stated and to what extent are tbey attained in each legislative 
session, ^tate board meeting, and other • committees and 
commissions? 

When we consider accountability in state politics, we 
must realize that the simplistic computer model has severe 
limitations. We are dealing with a complex human (or inhu- 
rran)' system with all of its strengths and frailties. Yet 
somehow we must leai*n how to use alternative strategie.s in- 
these systems with some degree of predictability of success. 
-Otherwise, the ^profession will be devpiired by the system. 



I have the impression that our task of understanding 
and predicting system outcomes is much more complicated" 
today than^it Wtis prior to legislative reapporiionment. Sev- 
eral years ago one could predict with a leasonahle degree 
of .iiccuracy wlial\ niany legislalij[^e establishments would do 
for education \vhen they were dominated by rural elements. 
Predicting outcomes today is much more difficult. 

Many educators have had little formal education about 
politics. Most of iLis were taught how to make a school 
schedule, how to. prepare a budget, and other technical 
aspects of administration. With the change in perspective of 
our roles, we .find that we could well understand public 
opinion polling, voter behavior, 'the orgi^nizing of political 
campaigns, negotiation procedures, power structure, and 



the politics of 
require levels 



court actions. Modern political techniques 
of sophistication undreamed of when many 
of us in this rboni entered^he field of education. Yet even 
at ♦its highest (levels of sophistication, politics remains an 
art when one attempts tc^move people toward;)decisions. 

Conceptualizing the State System of Power 

f 

Conceptual knowledge of the state power structure is 
essential. Educational leaders need to answer many questions. 
What is the shape of state power structure? Is it pluralistic, 
a pluralism .of elites, monopolistic, or another form? What 
are the sources of power in state decisions? What are the 
latent sources of political po^ver which, with encouragement, 
could* become actiye? Are the dynamics of power best 
described as a prpcess' based upon consensus, competition 
among elites, fragmented ^conflict,- or other 'appropriate 
descriptions? 

. Before speakhig about these questions, lei me say that 
tnis is a neglected area of research. We are in much need of 
empirical descriptions of state power structures comparable 
in depth to those we have generated about community power 
structure. Nevertheless, we haye enough data to suggest that, 
indeed, identifiable state power structures do exist, the shapes 
and dynamics of these' structures differ among the states,* 
and the political strategies appropriate to pass educational 
legislation vary from state to state. • 
4 * . . . 



National, State, and Local Aspects 
Of the System / 

The stale .decision-making process involves influence 
from national, ^state, and local systems.- First of all one 
must deal Avith the weight of the federal government and all 
of lis environs, National professional, economic, and other 
organizations operating in all of the states also influence the 
state system. 

~ Of considerable concern to all educators i.s the way in 
which effective coiiimunication across slate boundaries 
influences educational legislation. For example, modern 
legislatures are becoining surrdunded by professional aides 
and reference buijeaus that have effective interstate exchange. 
I have been astounded' by the way in which bills i^niost identi- 
cal in meaning, are introduced among the states' during the 
same year. One finds frequent examples among the punitive 
bills that gel serious attention. 

Consequently, m^e are fjftiny a political future in which 
the unique nature pf slate -educational legislation wjll be 
the example rather tlian the rule. If we allow national systems 
to I'lave greater influ^ence, we may be cotiipelled to! ask our- 
selves why we need, state legislatures. Why not get tlie 
inevitable over wi'th and adopt the national system? 

I personally do not accept the proposition that the 
national system oi education is inevltabje or that it is 
desirable. I do l)elieye, however, that the tendency for 
national inpifls to destroy the unique nature of education 
among the states should be discussed at this Institute. Is 
there no. longer a need for in.tensive state-level planning to 
meet the unique conditions ainon^ the states? 
\ ' Local governments form a different but nonetheless 
essential aspect of state power in educational policy making. 
Leaders in the state power structure usually have important 
ties with the power structure of local government. Just as 
nationalism can be a detriment to state-level planning for 
unique conditions, local governments have in the p->t had 
their harmful influences. Perhaps we are now at stage 
of development in which we can give serious attem Ji to 
definitive answers concerning what each level of politics 
can best contribute to the development of quality schools. 

Differing Shapes of State Power 

In a report entitled The Company State, Ralph Nader's 

\ 
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description of corporate power in the educational politics of 
Delaware.' Regardless of how you may feel in reading this 
report, an examination of your* own slates in the light of. 
corporate power, as was done by this group, ould be helpful. 
Based heavily upon documentary eviden ^ supportecj by 
personal interviews, the results suggest domination of Dela- 
ware politics by corporate interests, prominent families asso- 
ciated- with these interests, and their friends anH employees. 

Masters and his associates have also provided support 
for the existence of a consensual elite power structure in 

^ Missouri, although-the dynamics of this*power structure would 
not seem to fit the Delaware description." 

"In bis study of state ^tOiticSv and education in Texas, 

'Slarkey found tliat the top> headers in the power structure 
were very fewin number and werje the elites of the legislative, 
the executive, and the stale education rxgencies.'* Somewhat 
disturbing was his finding that public participation in the 
process was practically noi:exislent. The process w\s charac 
t( .xzed by consensus among educators in the legislative pro- 
grams gQing before the, legislature. Those programs, which 
met with the satisfaction of elites in the legislature, were 
introduced by the person known a^-ilrecliijmpion of sound 
eih national legislation and usuaHf^jecame law. 

The.state power structure may be competitivfe->elile in 
its shape and dynamics. In the competitive elite system, prwer 
is held by gi*oups of leaders who "engage in keen competition 
with Dlher elite-run groups in the establishment of stale policy. 
This frequently generates bitter power struggles for contiol 
of the s'ystem and for the definition of state educational 
policies. • 

Masters and his associates found the state of Michigan 
to have regime-like conflicts ddring the enrly 1960's/ The 
Michigan structure contained-numerous g^ps engaged in 
power struggles over ediicatiomtUpolicie^/i^mong the groups 
identified were fragmented ^diH^aHj^ii^^ (i.e., school 

administrator associations, teacher Associations ",nd unions, 
school-board associations), labor* unions, industrial interests, 
political parly leaders, and others. VRegi me- type conflicts 

^ Nader, Ralph, et gL The' Company S^a/c. pashington, D.C: Ccrjlcc-fnt^— 
Study of Responsive Law, 1971. I ^-^"'^'^^ 

2 Masters, Nicholas A.: Salishury, Rohert; and Elfw»UiFttt5tuas. State Politics 
and the Public Schools. Jievf York: Alfced A. Knopf, 1964. 

3Starkey, Albert Edison. "State-Level Educational Decision-Making in 
Texas." Doctoral dissertation. Austin: University of Texas, 1966. 

4 Masters, op. cit, ^ 
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iiuolve'd' fiscal policies, versus small school 'district 

inteiKJSls, public versus paroqliial schools, and rural versus 
urban problems.. Today we could throw in the broad range . 
o|f conflicting, issu^and educational policies involving 'racial 
integration •'and school busing". 

' The question state leaders must always grapple with is 
whether the power groups- ivith whom they deal are elite run 
or whl^ther they represent a broadly participative constitu- 
•ency. Do the Readers represent views welling up from public 
opinion, or are they the makers of public opinion? Again, 
in each of our states, we must use empirically based knowl- 
edge to determine whether we are participating in a demo- 
cratic pluralism or a pluralism of elites- ' . 

* The move pluralistic the power system becomes; the less 
stability one observes in patterns of group and leader partici- 
pation from issue to issue. That is, in a pluralism, the leaders 
who •exercise th^ most power in passing an appropriation 
bHl^for public education- are not likely to be the same l^^ders 
who prpmdte an expSiidfeU bonding, program- for the highway- 
system. Citizen participation is broadly Based and viable in 
the pluralism. Thus the leaders are not elitist but depend 

more on people- powei:/ than on^resource dpmina^ice by a few, 

■» ' ' . 

' ' A ■ 

Understanding the Dynamics of Power Structure 

As educational leaders "Study and assess the shape of 
power in their states, they, should be particularly^concerned 
with erhpirically based knowledge of . who the leaders are 
jn the system. .Much emphasis must be placed upon the hidden* 
leadership of the structure — the people who tell the hired 
lawyei-s, certain legislators, and lobbyists what to do. We must 
^ always deal with who has access tb the system, being careful 
to differentiate between who gives orders and who carries^ 
out orders. Success or failureMn educatibriar strategy depends 
upon understanding the pecking order in the fonnal and 
informal dimensions of state powen In the long run, existing 
public opinion is less important--than who makes /public 
opinion. " ' . , \ , ' j 

Moreover, the dynamics of decision , making must be 
monitored^ontinuously. What are/ the leadership expecta- 
tions of throe who make up the establishment through-which 
educational policies are formulated? The educato** ca.nnot 
ignore the norms of the power structure concerning how a. 
person ought to exercise leadership unless he is prepared to 
.revolutionalize the system. In every system the participants 
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have normative perceptions concerning how one ought to 
use his .leadership reaources toward the attainment of goals. 

In' the state system, understanding the legislative and 
executive establishments^' is critical. Since those in the audi- 
ence understand this formal process better thaa I do, I Avill^ 
not elaborate upon it. Comments, here are not limited to the 
^cumbersome formal process through which bills become laws, 
although jhis is certainly -important. We must go beyond 
mere m9nitoring of the formal committee processes, speeches, 
•and roll calls or we may find ourselves dealing Avith pygmies 
instead of giants in the system. We could, for example, 
confine our attention to thosQ who^are appointed to the edu- 
cation committees. But wha^ about the power.of those on the 
appropriations cojnmitlee, of - the rules committee, • of the 
speaker, and of those who saw that the ri:^ht persons Avere 
selected for committee leadership in tTie first- pilace? Wliat 
aboukthe parlicipatijin of" those powerful persons 'who do not 
'hoi dT)osfJions,in the executive and legislative establishments? 
We must somehow grasp and understand botli thegormal and 
informal processes of the total system. 

State -politico for education does not begin and end with 
the legi^ative and executive establishments. This is a process 
that goes on .when the legislature is not in session. Politics 
surrounds the operation of the state board of educatio^i, the 
various commissions of state government, everyday interac- 
tion with officials' of local governments, and' local school* 
dikriSts. The activities of a state committee of one hundred, 
of the farm organizations, or of labor affiliates may indirectly 
influence, educational policy recommendations. As educators 
Av€ must^he active among the leaders of big power, interests 
regardless of whether they frequently use the term education. 

In his study of state^level decision making in Texas, , 
Starkey obser\^ed .that .certain nonpducational organizations 
were particularly concerned *with tl/e problem of increasing 
expenditures -and taxation.^ Even /hough members qj. these' 
groups may never appear before the education committee of 
die legislature^ tliey may influence appropriations, the types 
taxes levied, and other matters limiting the establishment 
of educational policies. All of us need to be reminded fre- 
quently that taxes and finance are at the heart of most educa- 
tional improvements. 

Our monitoring activities and leadership in the total 
system are dependent upon our ability to sconceptualize the 

5 Starkey, op. ciL , 
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• sources of power in that' systenr and the processes involved. 

This has to he given liigh priority hy stale education cliiefs 

and other prominent educational leaders. 

J • 

Latent Sc .^ces of State Power 

Before relating some im'plication^ of my remarks to this 
point, attention sliould.he given to latent sources of power in 
Ihe state system. There are persons and groups in every state 
power structure who holB hig pieces of power resources, hut 
tliey seldom use tliem to influence the system. These latent 
sources of influence are especially characteristic of tlie 
mbnopolistic and competitive elite systems. Theoretically, 
-they are not as prominent in the pluralistic system, because a 
cliaracteristic of tliat system is a high degree of participation 
in^ governance. 

These latent sources of influence are "very imppxtant. 
Their activation could piroduce-imbalance and system change. 
In studying the state political system, one ^should carefully 
locate and chart significant latent centers of power that could 
be activated to support educational proposals. 



Traditional Means of Access 
^ ' . to the Legislative Process 

Earlier, attention was focused upon the typologies of 
power structures in different states. Attention will how be 
-tftrected to understanding the nature of the educational estab- 
lishment as a subsystem of the total power structure. How do 
the leaders interested in educational improvement attempt 
to gain access to the legislative process? 

Using data available from eleven states, lannaccone 
found four typologies of professional power structures 
through which the political interests of educators were Knked 
to the legislative process.*' One typology referred to by lan- 
naccone as the locally based disparate is a very loose con- 
fedt^ration of local school districts. Fiercely independent, the 
School districts in this political typology are able to coalesce 
. for state political action only when faced with extremely 
pressing conditions. The coales'cence rapidly falls apart after 
statewide political activity, leaving intact the independent. 



lannaccoi^c, Lawrence. State Politics and Education. New York: Center 
for Applied Research in Education, 1967. 
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districts and a very weak central confederacy. This typology 
was cliafiacteristic -of x^Hiicational politics in Vermont, New 
ffcmp^iire, and Massachusetts. 

ffhe statewide monolithic structure is another* typology 
for , linking the po^ver interests of educators with leaders in 
the legislative process. ,In this type of po^ver structure the 
education elites of a monolithic professional, system have 
access to the legislative process. Th?^ may be a tightly ^voyen 
^^oalition or a ^lomination^f one educational group. It is a 
/form of educational oligJirchy and is characterized by a high" 
degree of consensus in legislative goals and objectives. lan- 
natjcone .cited |\^e^v' York and New Jersey as examples of this 
typologyj Starkey's description of educational politics in 
Texas was indicaUve' of su{;h a monolithic structure and 
consensus on goals and objectives- * . 

The stateivide fragmented structure was the third type 
of professional approach to state politics discussed by lan- 
naccone.^ He saw this as a stnicture promoting conflict as 
opposed to consensus among educational groups such as 
teacher unions, school board associations, National Education 
Association affiliates, administrator organizations, parent 
groups, and. others* These were elite-run groups, so the edu; 
cational establishment at the slate level was a pluralism of 
elites. Educational politics in Michigan was illustrative o&this^ 
statewide fragmented structure for the promotion of ecRica- 
tional interests. ' ^ 

Illinois was cited as an example of the statewide syndical 
approach to developing goals and gaining access to educa- 
tional decision making. The School Problems Commission 
was officially established by the Illinois Legislature to speak 
for educational interests. The commission is, in effect; a 
govemmentally sanctiDned aoalition of -educational groups. 

The point of the discussion is that, among the states, 
educators ap3 their friends traditionally have emplQyed dif- 
ferent professional power systems to establish program goals 
and gain acces^ to the legislature. These different ways for 
expressing political expectations were influenced by the state 
power structure, through legislation, and b/ state traditions. 
I think that we will continmf to have differences in typologies 
fo:^ projecting educational goals and for attempting to influ- 
ence the legislative process. 



^tarkey, op. ciL 
0 lannacconc, op. c/f . 
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Those typologies discussed are not meant to be inclusive 
of all the states. They were based on datajrom only eleven 
of the fifty jtates. Moreover, lannaccone's study was based 
on evidence exbihig prior to tlie developmekt of formal 
adversary-Wpe^gotiatioris at the state level. Nevertheless, 
from my/^^imnce*l would say that many states in the 
nation have fit roughly (with exceptions expected) within one 
of these ariangements. 

According to data reported by Usdan, twenty-seven states 
had some form of attempted coatition of educational groupsJ^ 
The function of most of these coalitions, however, was 
largely limited to serving as a comipunication link and for 
consensus building among the participating groups. Most 
of the actual Volitical activity was carried: out by the indi- 
vidual groups. VThe confederated nature of many state coali- 
tions and the imViinent possibility of their dissolution through 
■group ^conflict llad .the eSect >of narrowing their - political 
activity largeily to state fi^anc/al-aid legislation. Usdan saw 
the traditional approach to\di:'catibri&l coalitions in a process 
of change as a j^sult of theVrnving independence of teacher 
organizations and the pluraliV^on of educational forces. 



The New Politics of Education 

Some important developments are disturbing the tradi- 
tional professional establishments among the states. These 
developments have produced system breaks in some states 
within recent years. We have entered what I* shall call 
the new politics of education.'' Tljie state education agency 
must learn to cope with these new power arrangements. 

Formal Negotiations ttnd the New Politics 

Under the» adversary type of formal negotiations, the 
educational coalition strategy for expressing educational goals 
and objectives In the legislative process would be difficult 
to achieve. If we can project from local school districts as a 
microcosm^ of what could materialize in state-level politics, 
educational forces will be fragmented into a^pluralism of 
elite-run power groups. Just as school prinppals^'and other 
middle-management pepeonnel may become the forgotten per- 

• 10 Usdan, Miphael D. "The Role and Fulure\of Stale Educational Coali- 
tions" Educational Administration Qiiartcrly 5: 26412; Spring 1969. 
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sons in tbe l)arg5iining process of local school districts, so the 
* chief state school officer and state education agency may be 
left out of the bargaining process. In ^ome school districts, 
lack of preparation and expertise and powerlessness of boards 
and superintendents resulted in contracts in ^vhich the teach- 
ers ran the school system. The officially designated educa- 
^tional leaders gave the store away. If some state education 
chiefs do i||)t perform better than some of the local board^s 
and administrators did in the new politico of eduCjation,^they, 
too, will become a knot on a log in their state. ' ? / 
Hawaii has just gone through the negotiation of a state 
contract. According to Husted's report on the process, no 
representative from the state education agency was included 
on the.negotiating team appointecj by the governor.^^ Yet the 
TOgotiated contract comained items that must have been of 
vital interest to the state agency. The team- included two 
Imejnbei^ of the State Board of Education, a representative 
/from the yffice of Budget and Finance, and a representative 
/ from tmv^hpartmeiit of State Pe^onnel.^ could not tell from 
the articR^ \vha,t access the leaders in the state education 
agency, had to (the"' bargaining process^^^h^point is that, 
unless chief state school officers makftain^ eitl^er formal or 
•informal* access to the process,. the>/ will be in tjj^position 
of many middle-management leade)?s of local scMoo\ districts 
who have seen their functions negotiated /away/ 
. . The time is now — not tomorrow — for state education 
' chiefs to plan for the new politics in education.. Unless they 
do take their politics seriously, tliey may indeed find them- 
selves in an embarrassing powerlessness. From the literature, 
I formed the impression that many statfeg^ards of education 
are notoriously weak. The inevitable pluralization of what 
we have traditionally known as the teaching profession will 
erode the political power of those administrators whojhave 
depended upon the unswerving support of teachers as a base 
of power in state politics. 

Growing Pluralization Among Educators 

In many states, educational leaders^^ave attempted to 
form grand coalitions as a power-base access to educational 
legislation. Such coalitions will continue to be possible as 
'the education profession everywhere becm»«s a pluralism of 



JlHuslcd, Joan Lcc. "Winning a Statewide Conlrael." Compact 6: 34-37; 
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elite-run power groups. However, coalitions cannot be built 
upon the exertion \)f power from the top down as is cha^ac- 
• ileristic oi-\m traditional monolithic professional arrange- ' 
ment. Thp .coklition must be established through fomial or 
informal "^bar^aining among the leaders of the disparate 
groups. Eduditors will learn, as professional politicians 
' have learned, (hat politics makes strange bedfellows. ' 

We are already seeing illustrations of this new profes- 
sional politics. At the national level over thirty educational 
associations are coalescing for stated purposes in theEmer- 
'gency Committee for Full Funding of Education Programs. 
The^ so-called Big Six organizations are a coalition formed 
to effect certain kinds of legislation. Yet these would.be 
.considered Strang^* bedfellows by some observers. 

fhe pluralization of professiond^^^ducators in nb way 
prohibits theiormation of powerful coalitions. The ground 
rules and the' processes involve rather drastic changes in/the 
attitudes and leadership styles of educational leaders. This 
^ is indeed a new' politics in which the term parity has empiri- 
'cally observable meaning. The old bossism politics with 
the unswerving sujiEort of kindly, dedicated followers ^ives 
way to a more demo^tic process wherein keeping one's 
lol and cooperative Jeadership are virtues. 

• x\ • - 
Otter Political Changes 

In addition to these d^velbpn^nts^iscussed above, sev- 
■ eral other developn>ents^hould not be'overlooked. The coiirts 
have gone much furthel; in ^he admiiXistratioa of schools 
than ^any educators anticipated. Wliether there will be a 
retrenchment from or a greater involvement of the courtsjji 
'the future remains a question.'^ In any eyent,^ the politrcal 
philosophy of persons selected* as judges has become of vital 
importance to educators. Educators have-not felt the full 
effects of the decision requiring legislative teapportiohment. 
This may be accompanied by<.the develQpnient of a higher 
degree of -openness in 'the political system and in the social 
system in genial. . We will experience continued growth of 
state bureaucracy for education. The implications of this 
growth for state education politics will be discussed later. 
Wc'will see the growth of federal participation in the admin- 
istration of education. This, too, adds new complexifi^ to 
the relationship of fhe state education agency and local schgol 
districts. Regardless of the initial arrangeriients lor more 
' massive federal aid to education, chief state school officers will 
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in the future be involved ^rectly hi national power struggles. 
The grojvth of urban coalitions may signal" the development 
of new power arrangements among teachers, superintendents, 
principals, and other professionals. . 

In the new politics of education those matters tradi- 
tionally considered to be the -prerogative of educators have 
become thp concern of numerdus non-educator.groups. I am 
speaking of those professional concerns (i.e., teacher'training, 
certification, methods of instruction,* organization) that have 
Heen avoided in the past by politicians because they were 
high-risk, low-political-return areas. In the new educational 
politics, jurban groups, the governo^^vDffice, legislator, "^nd 
numerous pressure groups are bfecoming publicly involved in 
depth in these 'matters.^ Moreover, through their own infor- 
mation-gathering systems, the legislature and the governor's, 
office are becoming less dependent upon educational agencies 
in making decisions. The state ^education agency must respond 
to this new politics or wake^up^ one morning to find the. gate; 
down and the hor^e run alvay. . The response of th'e" stale 
agency must" berin continuous planning, strategy building, 
and 'strong political leadership. The- traditional approach of 
sitting down every two yearsi^befpre the legislature meets and 
dreaming- up a legislative^ program will nof constitute" an 
adequate response to-the new politics of education. 

- >» 

Tlie New FQitits and Changing 
Bases* joi^Power 

As you already haTiCdi^rned,' rhuch of this paper is 
devoted to ^ importance of political leadership within ^ 
changing power relationships. Emphasis is upon the new 
politics of education insofar as the state education agency 
is concerned. I believe that the new politics will push chief 
'Stater school officers more than ever before toward the main- 
stream :of politics in th6 state. 

What many persons do not realize is that formal adver- 
sary-type negotiations are a political process. If y6u do not " 
have power, you do not negotiate." No gropp^can' negotiate 
effectively, including the chief state schts^(l^ officer, from > 
position of powerlessness. Differences in p^wer relationships 
are the reason why teachers have benefited more from 
negotiations in spme school districts than" they have in others. 

Thurs if the state education agency is to participate to 
any degree of parity in slate negotiations, new power bases 
14 ' ■ ^ ^ 




must he built. Traditionally, the state education agency 
leaders'and other associated leaders oould depend upon the 
general following of teachers and other educators as a basis 

. of political power. In th^ new politics the chiekf state school 
officer may ito longer enjoy tlje unswerving support of many 
prpfessional groups. I believe that this will have the curious 
effect of moving the clyef stab school officer more into the 
mainstream of the state power establishment. Under these 

t given circumstances life will have to build a power base with 
powerful state forces other llian classroom teachers, or face 
powerlessness. This means that he' and his comrades in 
politics must become fully politicized leaders among bankers, 
lawyers, businessmen, farmers, realtors, developers, indus- 
trfalists, insurance executives, public officials, utility execu- 

r lives, automobile dealers,- physicians, ^and ' other leaders in 
thk mainstream of state power structure. 

.If this conjecture Is'true, and I think it ought to be, ithas 
some* rather significant implicatit)ns'for the state organization 
of education.. Whereas the traditional reform model aim 
was to remcX^e education from politics, the new politics of 
education should place education more within the main- 
stream of political activity. The new pditics could make the 
nonpartisan elected board and appointed chief 'state school 
officer anachronisms. ' 

Please note also that in the inevitable powei; plays to 
reorganize state governani^e^of education^ leaders in the state 
education agency have\opportunities to increase formal 
power in dej^ision making. Let us "assume ™at, instead of 
the governor'ljeing named as the employer, thp^ state board 
of education is delegated broad^ powers to operate schools. 
The ^tate board would be' the group to be negotiated with 
and the results subject to ratification through the legidative 

\ prpcess. The powers delegated by law, of course, emanaje 
-from power generated to p5ss them. If one is to enjoy officially 
designated policy-making powers, he must win them in the 
political arena. 



Problems" of a Growing Bureaucracy 

In the new politics of e&cation we are experiencing a 
decided growth in state education agencies. The agencies 
of some states were kept miserably weak in influence for many 
years. Federal assistance to incre^e the leadership of state 
agencies, combined with the growth of state participation, 
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will.prbduce a growtU^ bureaucratic complexity. This'will 
giye rise to some impar^^ant political problems. For instance, 
lio\y does the chief state, school officer accomjnodate a grab 
for more-powei- by 'his maeau chiefs without 'furtljer alien- 
ating leaders in local scho^Ldistricts?. ' 
* In spite of what has be^ described as the myth of loeal 
control^ of education, the concept, has viabiHty in the percep- 
tive reality of practice. Why^ for example,. have many state f 
education agencies been weak in poHticd influence? One 
rather .obvious reason is that educational leaders and their 
friends in. the legislature haye resisted a strong, aggressive 
state bureaucracy. As a consequence, the chief state 
school officer has the problem of maintaining the political 
sifpport. of his local constituents while at the same" lime moving 
toward a greater position of influence. 

Attaining this position of influence is not an insur- 
mountaible task. The answers lie in soiled organizational and 
leadership principles. For one thing, •ehiphasis should be 
^placed ' upon performing services for- superintendents that 
do not create more problems for them than before the services 
were performed.. Doing things with people Jto jjnprove edu- 
cation produces much, more enduring political support than 
doing things to people. All too frequently I witness the hand- 
waving anger of jschool superintendents who perceive that 
some small,' smart-alecky group of persons has planned a 
grand project that costs the superintendents large numbers 
of man days. Many of these lianded-dowii projects are legiti- 
mate attempts to improve some aspect of education. Yet to 
the local school administrator they may be ope more hoop to 
jump through to get state and federal money. The sum of all 
these feelings can produce great loss of power ,and forces 
5 countervailing' to the state education agency. 

Another potential problem involves the crunch of con- 
flict bet^veen state and federal bureaucracies. The state 
.education* agency could become the , group in the middle 
insofar as local and national governments are concerned. 

■ " ^ 

The Use of Power 

Political. power is the basis of access and successful 
leadership in the tooth;and-claw aspects of state politics. 
If you do not have political .power, you. must take youK hat 
rf^ hand and approach the masters trough the back door. 
Our research evidence demonstrates mat some educators do 
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ottain political power and use it for the benefit of the* 
children's education. Others- get power as a basis of fur- 
thering their personal aims. Otiier educators are powerless. 
Contrary to what some of our subculture friends say, the 
society is open enouglj for educators to participate effectively 
in the decision-makint process. 

Professional Goals aii(I>Objectives 

.Knowing^what one wants and having an absorbing will 
,'to go. after it is a very important paji*t of the successful ;iisft 
oi power. Edu^fkors have been handicapped by splinter 
groups with conflicting goals. Bailey and his associates 
studied several states in the Northeast and found that splin- ■ 
ter, competing educational groups and political naivete of 
educational leaders contributed .to thfeir own dejfeat of edu- 
cational proposals.^" 

There is clear evidence from studies of state decision 
making that when .^educators and their friends reach consensus 
on goals \ind staled united for action, they are succe^ful in 
achieving significant resuUs. This was evident from the. Bailey 
study jubt alluded to, from Starkey's study in Texas, and from 
Masters' analysis oM^Iissouri. Therefore, jvhere some basis 
of consensus in goals is possible among the educational groups, 
state leaders^shouW* by all means coalesce for action. As 
suggested earlier, ^educational leaders of disparate groups 
'(i.e., teachei\ uriions and associations, administrator groups, 
' school board associations, parent-teacher associations, etc.) 
of *some states may still be able to reach consensus on" support- 
able goals .and objectives. This will depend upon how the new 
politics develops among the states and Jio\v well educati^pnal 
leaders respond to political change. 

Setting^.political goals and objectives has not^been a 

strong suit aP: state~^ucation^^ has 
been to adept in advance of each legislative-session a-polyglot^ 
of "legislative programs" that please the most important 
segments of the educational establishment, but that no legisla- 
ture could possibly' adopt. Inevitably, the groups forming 
such so-called programs are thrown into conflict over how 
much the pie-in-the-sky programs are cut and which ones are 
eliminated! altogether. Sucli attempted coalitions are self- 
defeating because there is no orderly process through which 
reasonably attainable goals are established. ^ 

12 Bailey, Stephen K., tl ai Schoolmen and Pmics: A Study of State 'Aid 
to Education in the Northeast. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syfftcuse Univereiiy Press, 1962. 
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State education agencies, should lead in developing a 
process throijgh which "goals for improving education are 
. established. As indicated earlier, the new politics-of education 
will move many state agencies- more within' the mainstream 
of state politics. This sliould not in any way deter the agency 
and those associated with it from tli^-task of defining goals 
and* objectives. In ^ pluralism of competing educational 
groupg, the state agency personnel can bargain for support 
of these groups. The agency,, however, will probably find 
it necesary to move toward goal achievement in the absence 
of support by some of these groups. 

Obtaining. Personal Commitments 
To Legislative Programs 

' \ ' ^ 
Difficult as educational planning has been to achieve, 

the process is for naught unless we l^rn how to get the com- 
mitment to action needed to gain Recess* to the state power 
structure. Somehow a person must have a gut feeling about 
the desirability of the legislative programs proposed through 
planning. The planning process must b? conducted in such 
a way that thousands of people (and many groups) who have 
pieces .of political power will commit themselves to political 
action. In the final analysis, the degree of commitment is 
measured by how much the constituents of state educational 
leaders are willing to" give of them^lves. One significant" 
measure is the amount of money the various persons and 
^ groups are willing to give. 

My personal feeling is/ that planning must be organized 
so that there is very broad ypartJcipation among those groups 
aiid persons who are part of the state education agency 
establishment* The chief /state school officer cannot get the 
persoiial commitment needed through an elite-run planning 
process.' Somehow a man ^eft out of the process does not get " 
the strong, d edicated f pelln^g^in his craw' needed to politicize 
him fully. " / 

/ 

/ 

Loc{jting and Analyzing Power 

As has alre^y been emphasized in this paper, the new 
politics of education demands that the participants understand 
the structure ^f power in the political system. The power- 
user must understand the inputs of national leaders, cor- 
porations, labor unions, developers, professional associations, 
and^news media. He must know how the informal groups of 
18. / ^ • > 



state leaders" fit into the total conceptualization of political^ 
power. Moreover, he should locate latent centers of p6^j/er 
in the* state that might be activated.^ What is the shape of 
power in the* system? Who are tlie le'aders in the legislative 
cstahlishnient and what are their sources of power? These 
are but a few of the questions that need to.be answered. The 
.system must he monitored continuously. 
I rThe study in New York Srate by Milsieiii and Jennings 
njjy serve as a warning to state education-leaders in locating 
power in the legislative process." Their findings indicate that 
educators' perceptions of who wielded power in the legislative 
establishment were different from the perceptions of the 
legislators. Educators had fallen into the traditional trap of 
logically assuming that certain leaders held power instead 
of using.empirical data to*locate,and describe the state power 
structure. Educators placed too "much emphasis upon party 
politics and ascribed' niore power than di(f legislators to 
those holding official positions in the legislature (i.e., speaker, 
connhittce chairnicn)^ The informal power of persons of 
recognized expertise yv\n$ underestimated.' Educators tended 
to neglect nifiuencing-'conltpunity power structures in carrying 
It state-level stratjpgie§d^' • * . 



Reading the Future for 
Political Actiou 

In tlX^overall planning process, the state e^ 
figency need^^p^se -modern political technique ll 
help it project future -societal demands for education. Si 
"cessful politicians in state politics make use of scientific 
Veiling: teclmiques to discover what the issues are among 
afferent ^^ups of people. Educators should adopt polling 
te^iniques to Ipj^rri .about existing opinions, educational issues, 
anX concbhisJ[{)r^ the future. The thoughts about education 
of important leaders in the legislature should be monitored. 

As the political systerB^is monitored through scientific 
polling techniques and observation, strong educational trends 
^liould be noted. These will most likely be areas in which 
strong support can be generated for legislation. The educa- 
tional trends ghould be reflected in the goals of the state 
^ 

l3Milslein, Mike M., and Jennings, Robert E. "Perceptions of the Educai. 
lional Policy.iMaking Process in New York Stale." Research paper presented 
at ihe annual meeting of the American Educational Research /A^soe^lipn^ 
February 6, 1971. * ' ^ 
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educalioii agency. A recent example of lliis is llie growth of 
iiilercst in llie area of early cli^J^Hiood edncalion. 

Slrategy-Based Leadership ^ I 

^Hearlfell goals ji'nd khjeclivcs are one of the hases of 
aflTinnalive political actvvi^y and effective uf?(rof power. The 
goals and objectives o^ education niust he written into educa- 
tional pr(|grains. These spirograms should form the hasis of 
hills in the legislative processes or hetlhe hasis of seeking 
niodificatibn and redirecti6n of lulls pih^iitted hy legislators. 
This appioach makes ^ ive aclipn more prohahle than 
defensive ictioii; Posil iioinnayihe 3.xpecled if educators 
do their loniework ana -ake lihei;al use of informed aca.- 
demics.* The chief state school officer ihould luive an out- 
standing infoririatioii syste.n^ si^)tirted hy research and 
s essential in counieractinK the siwv 



development. This 'is- essential 
of independence of legislators. and gpyer 



_rowlli 
10.3 in relying upon 



their own information kuppliers. ^ 

I anij troubled by^tlie frtquency wSth ^y]licll educators 
are outshuflled by llieii| enemies and put oiv* the defensive. 
Eduwitors spend far to|)\in\ich ;tiine*reacting t^iHs proposed 
by individualJ^%«fatorslai^d \<ritten \\y tweiily^.tl*'old aides 
and not enoitgli time jpijes^ing for positive action on their 
*own goals. We too frequently allow; slate leaders to avoid 
actions to improve edjiCcilion.j I cannotj recount how many 
limes I Jmve seen ihejenpniieb of« educational progress use 
some such contrivance as jaj masler-plan study to avoid 
appropriating needed fuiidsj for education. I have partici 



pated in too many of these aciionsi They have seldom been 
productive because ih^^^ \le^e* poli'liciil maneuvers to avoid 
slate legislation. Wilhin recent yeins. these maneuvers have 



become less successfulj thah iii the past beca'ise teachers arc 
much wiser; they do better [liomework on goals and stratejgies; 
they have more power^. 

I have the feeling that we are not investing enough of 
our lime in projecting neijded p/ograms and in lci)bying to 
get them adopted through state hoard rm- legislative actions. 
In the new politics of educSlioii, tiiere surely must be more 
important things to do thanlharask school districts with a 



lot of specific rules and ]'eg^iilaUpns. I believe that» as the 
personnel t)f our state ageicijes gXiji more political maturity 
and influence, they wilLc iange thpir tactics. The tendency 
is .always-to-JU2treat imb rules and regulations when one is 
U^bcure ^ 




Ttanning Winning Strategies. In the new politics of 
education, resources need to be invested in the development 
of political strategies. In the, long run , the use of alternative 
strategies with different typologies of* political systems will 
add to professional knowledge and give state leaders a better 
batting average. The chief state school officer should form 
a strategy4eam. Starting with the^programs, the team should 
spend hours in political gaming from their knowledge of 
dynamics and power arrangements in the system to be 
influenced. 

The strategy team should engage in different forms of 
force field analyses. Who iil tlie power structure can be 
expected to support certain .programs and who will oppose 
them? How can the educational leaders neutralize or reduce 
the influence of opponents^ and increase the power of, those o 
supporting desired legislation? . : 

I realize that many chief state school officers engage in 
these activities. However, my impression is that this i? 
not a formalized process engaged in on a continuous basis , 
in all states. Moreover, the strategists are not taking enough 
advantage, in al) cas6s of what Bailey and his associates 
referred to as "the scribblers and their friends." Reference 
here was to outstanding university professor^ who concep- 
tualized fonvard-iooking slate-aid programs. The universities 
could be especially helpful in collecting and analyzing data 
that could be used" to improve the effectiveness of the strategy 
teams. All too frequently we fail to see the forest for the 
trees when we are in the heat of political action. Kirst has 
observed, f6r example, that a recurring theme from research 
is of educators lacking influence in appropriations and state 
aid.^''^ My own observation has been tb^t educational groups 
tend to spend mucli time with education commi^ttees in the 
legislature. More energy should -be used within the total 
legislative establishment and particularly with those power- 
wielders who do not hold public offige but have influence" 
over those who do. Above all, we must realize that the high- 
sounding education bills, introduced by our friends amount 
to little if we do not get them through appropriations. 

Building and Strengthening Political Organizations To 
Support Strategies. Much attention must be focused upon ^ 
the organizational potential of the educators and their friends. 



Bailey, op. ciL ' 
Kirst, Michael W.-, editor. The Politics of Education at the Locals State, 
and Federal Levels. Berkeley, Calif.: McCulchan Publishing Corp^ 1970. 
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Given several groups of political adversaries ^vith equal power 
potential, the one that has the best organization and leadership 
' strategy will ^vin. Massive organizational arrangements are 
- needed in state and national politics. .Where a coalition of 
educational groups supporting common goals is possible, 
educators have tremendous organizational advantages if only 
they yill work to exploitjhem. Through the ne.twork of school 
districts and schools, the chief state sohooi officer can organize 
right down to the block level. The power potential of such an 
organization would be immense. 

Milstein and Jennings found that individual legislators 
were very sensitive to the wishes of the people in their districts 
and to the^local educational leaders.^^ Therefore, a successful 
state strategy should include locally organized strategies. 

Becoming a Fully Politicized PaHicipant in the State 
Decision-Making Process, The chief state school officer (and 
his designated assistants) must be a fully^ politicized par- 
ticipant in the system if he is to gain access to it and avoid 
powerlessness. Those of you who have achieved this stage 
of development know that this is a very demandin^ask. It 
is demanding on one's family. It involves full time.'^omeone 
besides you must be delegated the task of running the school 
system. Above all, it involves the realistic assessment of the 
, power resources one controls, a projection of diose to be con- 
trolled m the future, and the most expert and artful use 
possible of these resources in supporting educational goals. 

Summary Comments 

During the past forty minutes I have talked about several 
aspects of education in the statei political setting! In the 
interest of time available I shall not attempt to summarize the 
different points discussed. 

* The chief state school officer is entering a new threshold 
of politics. Many of the traditionally employed political 
strategies used for access to the legislative process may soon 
be outmoded. The new politics of education will produce 
fundamental changes in the role of the chief stafe school 
officer and of other leaders in the slate education agency. 
Traditional leadership roles based upon monitoring the 
^implementation of rules and regulations will give ^yay to. 
viable leadership for educational impi^vement. Those who 

MHstcln and Jennings, op. ci/. 
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cannot fulfill" the new .leadership functions will be shunted 
aside, and other persons or agencies will fill the void/ 

To avoid the dreaded powerlessness^in the new politics,' 
the chief state school officer and his colleagues must become, 
seasoned in the use of -powder. They nnlst leani how to develop 
and use effectively political strategies that will result in the 
attainment of desirable educational goals and objectives. 
The new politics clearly implies a strong need for the state- 
level educational administrators to become outstanding politi- 
ciansj* Perhaps all of us must join in the scholarly study of 
how one obtains political power and uses it for educational 
improvethent. 
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A Governor Views the State 
Education Agengy . 

The Honorable Tom McCall 
Governor of Oreggn « 



Last year in a national television interview I said to 
America's tourists, "Come visit us again and again. But 
for heaven's sake, don't come here to live." 

This year I noted that the tourists still were stampeding 
, to Oregon, and §o I said we might even have to withdfawAhe 
invitation to visit. / 

Naturally enough this has led many in other ^states to 
wonder what we are trying to hide. Wellpone treasure I 
am trying to hide is our superintendent of public instruction. 
Dr. Dale Parnell. Dale is a superb educator and administra-" 
tpr and an all-around, highly competent\^public servant. He 
is of inestimable value to Oreg6ft;^^hd I don|t want people out 
here trying to lure him away. . 

As .is the 'case with some of the other states, Oregon 
elects its state superintendent of schools. I wheedled Dr. 
Parnell iqto running for the job because he was qxactly right 
for -this, state. His opponent was exactly wrong for the job, 
. an antiprogressive of thd first rank, a man with a base of 
' support so narrow that 95 percent of his campaign funds came 
from just two people. 

I helped Dale organize his campaign, .and I supported 
him vigorously. Yet this was nothing that' I wouldn't expect 
other governors to do. Gover;iors must understand that the 
educational offering of their states is of all-pervasive impor- 
'tance. We all have to be prepared to go into the valley of 
the shadow of political death on behalf of a good educator. 

But a governor nmst not expect subsemence in return. 
.Dale Parnell owes me nothing, even by inference.. We simply 
have basic philosophical agreement and we ate able to rely 
24 _ ^ 
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oii each other to do his share of meeting the state's strong 
commitment to education. 

I Even before he became a candidate Dale understood the 
necessity, for iilvolvement of educators in politics. You all 
deal with legislators, and they are politicians. You deal with 
voters who areMejecting school budgets by the thousands, 
and thai is politics too. You must remain on the stump to 
explain, cajole, and wift converts. At the very least you ^ 
become accessible and you open lines of communication. 
You learn what is troubling the other guy and are able to 
outline a way to ease his consternations. 

Earlier I referred to some statements I have made 
regarding tourism. My staff now advises me that it is stiL 
appropriate for me to give a keynote speech but not an 
' address of welcome. But I hope you have beennnade to feel 
welcome, and I am personally pleased that you weie able 
to*slip in under the wire. 

And really, my statements are not toithe effect that I 
am going to erect barriers.. The point is that Vfsitors are going 
to c5me to Oregon any\vay, and I wonder if we should invite 
more if we are not prepared for ^those who .have already 
come. I fear that the impact on nonren^wable resources will 
leave us nothing for the- tourists who follow in the wake of 
today's visitors. 

This concept is relatively new but it is being expressed 
even more dramatically in^Hawaii, where the fences really 
are going up. 

\ relate this movement in Oregoii and Hawaii to the 
desire of the people to have a decent quality of life. Usually 
this is viewed in the environmental context, but it encompasses 
education as well. We are winning the fight in Oregon to. 
preserve and enhance our" environment. We also see a way 
now to make equality of educational opportunity significantly 
more than backroom shqptalk. 

You need no education from me about Serrano in Cali- 
fornia or Rodriguez in Texas. But I do want to advise you 
that I am dedicated to the pvinciple enunciated in these 
cases. The United States Supreme Court may overturn the 
Rodriguez opinion now before it on narrow constitutional 
grounds,^ut not even this will taint me with doubt. 

No child in my state ought^to be deprived oi an adequate 
education because of where he lives. We have disparities 
of wealth -and disparities of effort among the school districts, 
* in your states and mine. The loss is the child's-^and no»one 
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will admit to his own^^scal gain resulting from this sacrifice 
of the children. / 

It is my view — and the view expressed in Serrano — that 
having science educaticft^n Southern Oregon's Fairhaven 
School, where there -^n'tS^ is just as important as having 
it at Westera Oregon's McKinney School, where they have an 
excellent program. ^ * 

The state of Oregon now provides approximately 21 
percent of the financing of local school operating costs. I have 
proposed a program' to ^triple the staile contribution while 
at the same time reforming the tax. structure for the support 
of elementary and secondary schools. The principal element 
of this program is to abolish property taxes on honies for 
the support of school operating costs. , The-people ^ my 
state do not differ from the people of yoiir states: th^ want 
a financial structure based upon ability td pay. The predict- 
able -flak is flying, but we are traveling in the face of it. 
Our entire proposal, to the last technica/ity, will be in com- 
plete form- by December, and I invite you to communicate 
with me ^ that we might exchange thoughts on it, 

Serrbno has provide^ the logistical support for equalizing 
opportunity, and the people are demanding tax reform. We 
can. put/these together to secure for the children, for all time 
their constitutional entitlement to an adequate education. 

And there is something even beyond this. It was 
expressed magnificently by the Ohio state superintendent of 
public instruction. Dr. Martin Essex. He said in a speech 
last January: 

A radical departure from our traditional tax structure cer- 
tainly is indicated if we are to restore a balance of government. 
However reprehensible to my i'deology, I welcome the court 
actions which move to restore my cherished hope for sound and 
responsive local and slate government. 

I was in Washington last week testifying^fore the 
'Senate Finance Committee on behalf of legislation for federal 
revenue sharing. I made the point that local government is 
Oregon's number one priority, and I told the committee that 
my state's entire share of this revenue will go to elementary 
and secondary education. , ' \ 

My proposal foritax reform in the interest of education 
would lift the pressure off the homeowner and cool the 
financial heat felt by the school boards. The response from 
some of these same quarters was to slap me instantly with 
complaints that local control would be lost. 
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There is no local, st^e, or any other kind of control 
of a school district flirting with bankruptcy The Portland 
School District ^vas forced to cut t^venty-two days, from the 
school year just 'ended for lack of money. This is the 
equivalent oi a full year of schooling that would be lost for 
a first-grader if this were continued through his secon- 
dary years. 

In Oregon, school tax bases are so low' that almost 
no district can operate for a full year without voter approval 
of the budget. So the pressures are just to keep the schools 
going. It is not just a question of whether they'll have a new 
*door or five hundred more seats in the gymnasium. It is 
whether they are going to have school. 

To deny a child a year of school is to have lost control, 
t not to have retained it. 

But I am not going^ to aVgue a shibboleth. There has 
.been and always will be local control— in its real sense. 
Neither our state constitution ncft: yours, in all probability, 
provides local school districts with the responsibility the 
state has to provide a common uniform system of education. 
Local school districts are subject to^he will of the legis- 
Mature. The legislature may, vor may not, take over the 
functions of the local school district. My view is that the 
legislature has delegated authority and now should make 
even more' plain exactly what authority has been or "should 
be delegated. 

The legislators have the power to assume all the duties, 
but they shouldn't and they won't. They would like gSmeone 
to be accountable for meeting the goals they establish, and 
I recommend that you take the lead in settling the question of ^ 
/ accountability. I've heard corporate managers demand input- 
output*' accountalilhy from the schools and it hasn't thrust 
me into a world. lT trauma. We ought to gleefftlly. pounce 

• upon the interest that is expressed, examine it with whoever 
- ^vould examine, and determine hW we might respond. 

Accountability falls at your\ level- and mine. It falls^ 
hardest at the local level, so it is esjfecially important that the" 

• citizens and the school boards know their role and their shared 
responsibility with the state. It is your duty to assist your 
legislators in defining broad goals for education. These 
should include the philosophy that the local district will 
.establish its own goals, that it will show how they are to be 
met and how successful the district was in achieving its goals. 

Perhaps legislators have been forced into drafting spe- 
ci^c rules because of local failure— which equates with lo6al 
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control, and possibly also with shirked responsibility at every 
level. My own state requires public scljool observance of 
Frances E.'Willard Day, in honor of an acknowledged tem- 
perance leader. Few Oregon schools observe the day. It is 
an age-old, specific legislative directive not appropriate for 
the state to impose, but highly appropriate for local action, 
one way or the other. 

l am happy to 'report that an Oregon legi^slative interim 
committee now is at worfe to define our state'r broad goals 
for education. I want to make as part of the record of this 
conference the kind of statement lhat I expect will become 
legislative policy. The substance of this state -g^ would 
be this: 

The education of elementar^^-Y^d secondary students results 
from a co mbined effort of hong, Church, school, and community. 
It will be the primary responsibility of schools in Oregon to help 
students develop individual competencies to function as citizens, 
consumers, producers, and life-long learners. 

The spliools Have; a sifePed responsibility and a kcondary role 
Jn-helping students with- physical, social, emotional, cultural, 
and ethical-moraldevelopment. Ili<is important that the schools 
support and reinforce the home and other community nhstitu- 
tions in these areasf 

This will not be all of it, but it almost could be. The 
important issue here is to resolve what is the first and primary 
duty of schools and what is secondary. The legislators. Dale 
and his staff, and local officials c^^ild find .within this goal 
sufficient guidelines tb" permit local action. Let the local 
district propose a plan to meet the expressed objectives. The 
state will provide the money, and we. all will join in an 
evaluation of whether the objectives were met. That's really 
all we ought to require.- We do not need to demand that 
the school have nineteen students in each class and that every 
student must get to page 258-by the end ^f the semester. 

So we are saying that locaf control will /remain alive . 
and well. Once the legislature determines what Oregon- will 
consider to be a basic educational program designed to meet* 
state goals, and puts a price on that program, local school 
boards will have full authority and power to decide how 
their own educational programs will operate and how they 
will reach* these goals. 

^ Thk is where /ocal 'cont;rol functions. Its basic strength 
lies in the fact that local school boards have the power to hire 
and fire. The boards have the power to approve curriculum 
design and buy instructional materials, to decide what their- 
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students will see! and read, and to evaluate their own per- 
sonnel ^tid programs. The. state^ must assume the major 
financial burden of supporting local schools, but the state does 
not need to insist upon writing the rules for each and every 
program. . ... 

An examination of our situation in Oregon yields, edjfi- ^ 
cation that our community colleges have fewer legislative 
and State Board of Education rules to live by than our pri- 
mary and secondary districts. Yet the state-federal support 
for community colleges makes up more than half bf 
their budget. 

Dr. Pamell, as a former community college president, 
is a witness to the fact that the source of funds is not neces- 
sarily a determinant of the exercise of P9wer. In the case 
of the elementary and secondary schools, .we are proposing 
lopal control where it counts, without atlacKing any mythical, 
magical qualities to it. 

A noted comedian once said something to -this effect: . 
"Your school will .provide you with sound mind . . . sound 
body. Take your pick." While that ess'e^uJHy goes too far 
in indicating the broadness of choice thkt any^strict may 
have, it may express, when the shibbolem comesNour way, 
just how open your mind really is to a discussion of the issue. 

I hope you will conclude from my remarks cor^erning 
local control and educational finance that the state unque^pn- 
ably has the responsibility — constitutionally morally, and 
under current law. I also have said that the judicious exercise 
of the clout held by the legislature ean lead to a perfect union 
between the state and local people/ 

So what I now recommend to^you I also recommend to 
the Oregon Legislature, local school boards, and the people: 
(a) Each local district must establish goals ^vitbin ^tate 
guidelines and submit plans for achieving these goals. In 
Oregon w,e have a^kgd the local districts to submit for review 
their programs for "vocational education and reading. Many 
local educators have been delighted with the opportunity to 
rethink what they are .doing — or not doing, (b) State and 
federal leaders must eiert leadei-ship in the fields of pan- 
ning and evaluation rather than red-tape paper^shuflling and 
monitoring of details. 

What are some areas demanding your planning leader- 
ship?- 1 would offer four or five i^pas. 

We shoiild-systematically review and revise state regu- 
lations and guidelines, and we should begin making the 
changes we" see necessary in teacher education and^certifica- 
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tioii. Some of the teacher education requiremenls are dread- 
ful; and on the other hand, we don*t always know that a 
teacher actually can perform-in the classroom// I am told that 
many of you are moving toward performance-base^ teacher 
education programs. '^I compliment you and/suggest that you 
find among you those whom you might help to implement a 
similar.prograni. - * fj 

We've got tp lead, not follow, the losing demand for 
coordination of. new secondary school picpgrams with post- 
high school institutions. Within five year's, half of the'^high 
school seniors in this state will be doing something other 
than sftting in the high school classroom, their curiosity in 
traction. Many will.be in community colleges, others in 
community service, and some in on-the-job training. 

There is going to be a different j^ind of senior year for 
our students,* more options for the seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-olds. And on the other end ofythe scale we are going 
to move as promptly as we can to match the early childhood 
education programs that some of tHe/states now have. 

We will recommend that the legislature repeal obsolete 
statutory requirements that impede^necessary changes. 

And let's 'make the point ojver and over that the great ' 
mSss of America is not going to /be enrolled in a university. 
Many students can't aiford it,^i{nd even more simply donU 
want to enroll. Yet somehow the people have clung to the 
concept that basic education is so constructed that it leads 
only to college. And Pm sure you recognize that the educa- 
tional system we have today^ was constructed for fifty years 
ago when we didn't have credit cards, cars that gp too fast, 
and young people deciding whether to plant roots^or join 
the rootless society. And we didn't have television in nearly 
every home. This new medium must be considengd a part 
of the educational systpm; in fact, young people log more 
hours watching television over twelve years than attending 
formal schools. . • ^ 

Throughout this land there are people sajnng to their 
children and to the children of other parents\^We say, 
you do." This is not acceptable to me,- an^he studerttThave 
piade it obvious it is not acceptable to th^. We are at a 
new place in time where the institution — and that means you 
and me as well as the' principals and the leac^ers — must 
respond to the students' needs. We must meet them at their 
point of need instead of our own. We can do this without a 
great infusion of money. It may be wrenching to some as 
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they turn their heads in the direction of the future instead of 
the past; 'but w(i have doctors in attendance. ^ 

Yoic are those doctors, the doctors of education. You- 
have hoed .toxigh rows to get ^vhe^e you are, but you also are 
fortunate to be where you. are at this particular point in 
history. For you have the greatest opportunity of this century 
to help effect the change that you kqow is necessary, and that 
I am convinced we can have* 

I am in your corner no matter where you live — Boise, 
Atlanta, Montpelier, or San Juan. 

The people really are on our side. I only wonder 
whether we have made it possible for them to know it* 
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Good aftecnoon, ladies and gentlemen. I want to thank 
you for inviting me to come and meet with you^all this after- 
noon; it's not very often that a cattle rancher from Ellensburg 
has the opportunity to address such a larg^ — and I might 
add, captive — audience of eduCators. 

The "theme of the Institute~"The Governance of State 
Education Systems: Pressures, Problems, Options" — certainly 
is a timely one. For never before has the operation of 
government, including the educational systems, been so 
fraught with pressures, problems, or options. There are 
pressures from some to return to the basics, to teach only the 
three R's. The failure of special schdol levies and of state 
financing to provide a basic education to all students is 
increasing in severity to a point that last year more than one- 
third of the 220 school districts in Washington State that 
submitted special maintenance and operations levies were 
turned" down. And the options before us are increasing in 
number to the point where it js becoming more and more 
difficult even to define the term basic education. 

Let^s all be realistic. Education is deeply involved with 
the political process. The legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government are faced with the uncomfortable 
position of having to decide among certain priorities. That's 
what they get paid for. Education is only one of those 
priorities. 

The struggle for a better quality of life by residents of 
in*city living; the effort of the concerned to save, preserve, 
and protect the natural environment; the racial and ethnic 
minority group struggle for equal opportunity; the private 
iajrdowner who is being forced from his property because 




of an increased lax burden; and the educator avIio seeks an 
improved educational financing system — all of these, and 
the many more I have failed to mention here, turn to their 
governmental bodies for solutions. The battle to gain a place 
in the priority race ^vill go to' the swift, the well shod, and 
the well prepared. 

* A prime example of the battle you face has been taking 
place in the halls of the Washington State Legislature all 
during my eight years in the House. It is not an educational 
problem, hut you can see yourself reflected in it. The legis- 
lature has been badgered on sahnon fishing by gill- netters, 
purse seiners, conmiercial and sportsmen, and each group has 
worked for its own special interest. The real problem", how- 
ever, is not llie incompatibility of individual interests; very 
simply, there just is not enough salmon to go around. The 
same holds true for all those in the priority race. There simply 
is not enough money to go around, and there never will be 
enough money, unless you read the taxpayer differently than 
I do. 

Our state's constitution establishes education as the 
state's primary responsibility. "It is the paramount duty of 
the state to make ample provision for the ed^ cation of all 
children," says the Washington Constitution. "The Legisla- 
ture shall provide a general and uniform system of public 
schools. ..." * • 

That pretty well puts the onus on those of us who -fill a 
seat in the hot box in the State Capitol. There is a realization 
both by legislators and by many informed private citizens 
that the cost of education has far outstripped the state govern- 
ment's ability and/or willingness to fund it under the present 
system of tax collection and expenditure allocation. 

At the root of the financial squeeze, and most prominent 
in the minds of many private 'citizen^ is the special levy 
system. Originally intended to be nothing more than a means 
to finance special education projects, special levies have 
become more and more a means to finance basic sclfool 
operations and maintenance. Three years ago, according to 
the Washington State Research Council, special ^levies 
accounted for approximately 15 percent of all '^^chool financ- 
ing. Last year that rose to 21 percent, and if the current 
trends continue, the Council predicts next year we could 
find school districts playing ballot-box roulette for 25 per- 
cent of their funds. 

Statewide, Washington's public schools sought S235 
million -in levy funds this year, up 25 percent over last year's 
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requests. The voters rejected S40 million -worth of the 
special issues, a jump of — and get this — almost 125 percent 
over last year's figure. That whopping increase* in levy 
failures represents tlie largest single year for levy failures in 
our state's history. The dollar value of the levies rejected 
last spring nearly equals the value of all levies submitted \0\ 
voters as recently rfs six years ago. Just in casfe all of youj 
out there haveiv't nojiiced it, there ^eems to be somethingNvrong; 
going on here. ^ ^ 

Most of us — educaloi-s, public serygfntsT^id privatd 
citizens^— are quick to J)lame the stat?w/ systa^ 
it leaves many locaL districts 'holding wf^hag. There is a 
. taxpayer revolt which 'began with the 1967 state ^preme 
court rulingyhat property nuicf be assessed- for tax piirposea 
at 50 percent of true value. Foi: years the county assessors^ 
had been using 25 percent as the rule of thumb* 

The tax system ^unquestionably is part of the picture,. 
. but there are many indications that the widespread deyeat of 

the many special'Ievies can. be attributed to other causes. 
, ' Wc<ire currently looking at a new electorate with frus- 
trations stronger, than I have ever seen in my experietice a^* 
an elected official. There is a mbvem(Sn^ back. to the old con* 
cept oJ[ populism, the most dramatic exa^hple of the movement 
being the recent nomination of .George McGovevn. The 
senator from 5outh Dakota and I disagree violently on many 
issues, but he has managed to* demonstrate quite well to all . 
of us that the frustrations of the new electorate can be ' 
organized and that government, to be successful, will have 
to* listen to all sides^of the political spectrum. , . 

Eighteen-yeat-olds can jiow vote. As a result, politics . 
is being taken into the streets, and the old public-involvement 
tools — ihe referendum and voter recall — are finding renewed 
favor* ^ ' ^ 

So while tliere is a taxpayer revolt shown in votes against 
special school- levies, it is not totally hn antischool movement, 
but •Vather a.surfacing» of frustrations that the voters feel 
Because it 5^ not an antischool movement, all educator^must 
begin working very hard to establish credibility with ^liese 
voters in order to prevent state education from becoming 
the prize whipping boy*, . ^ , * \ 

There is, after all, some validity to voter dissatisfaction 
and unrests College courses in fly-tying and floating the 
1 Yakima River don V make it with 'the -nearby farmer who, 
; with sweat on his face, is seeking helg.^o harvest his crops. 
Students who scorn the educational opportunities ^th^t their 
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parents worked so hard to 'obtain but never realized don't 
make it with the factory worker who has only the assembly 
line to look forward to the rest o-^ his life. 

You, the educator, are walking the tightrope. We cannot 
suggest going back to tlie caves or implementing an education 
policy which will not adequately prepare our childien for 
t£)morrow's world. But politics is largely luck and timing, 
and so it is whift those educatioiial programs that are being 
underwritten >^y the financially hard-pressed communities. 
The programs thafare realistic and in touch with the require- 
ments of the community generally pass. Witness approval 
of tlie recent school levy in Ellensburg, my home town, by 
90 percent while one in Richland, only ninety miles south, 
failed. The Ellensburg levy was an ^excellent example of 
proper timing in community-wid^ approach and realistic 
phrasing, together with acceptance b^ the educational policy 
makers that they could iioTKS^all they wished for all at once. 

I personally feel that a much higher percentage of 
special levies would pass i^ greater citizen input were pro- 
vided for during the levy establishment period. I v/ould 
recommend that school districts create lay advisory com- 
mittees to obtain greater participation from those in the 
communities. In this manner, the levy that results and is put 
forth to the people for acceptance would not come from the 
educators alone but from the .community itself. 

The average Jegislatornf^'woefully uninformed about 
thejtnifiJU|t9^aildl3ofe^ Unless he is a legislative 

specialist or is from the educational community, he is often 
in 'a position where he is presented with aJot of half-truths, 
superstitions, and not very much fact. " 

You can be influential in changing that. 

Fii*st of a 1, try to find a candidate whose educational 
intelligence quplient is something above the low eighties. 

Secondly, if the legislatof'doesnU meet that qualification, 
help bring him or her up to speed. People who will provide 
factual information to the legislature, are rare — that is, 
information that is brief, repeatable, concise, and even some- 
times not in sympathy with their cause. Honest and forth- 
right advice is truly appreciated. ^ 

Finally, become personally involved in the^ political 
campaign of those who represent you. These people will 
recognize that you helped them in the past and will be recep- 
tive Ho you when the tiitie* comes that you need help. You 
can optimize the priority survival quotient by utilizing all 
three of these methods. 
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It is important also to understand the rules of the game. 
Legislative bodies tolerate a certain amount of stupidity\ 
even some hypocrisy. But they ^re totally unforgiving ofi 
deliberate deception, specifically the bent figure, phony\ 
graph, or direct lie — the most unforgivable- of all. Educators j 
must be ready to provide believable facts and reasoned 
analysis in order -not to suifer from credibility gaps. Lob^ 
byists for any grt)up have nothing to fear as long as they 
conduct themselves openly. 
J Mark T^ijain once said, ^Thunder is good, ihunder is 
impressive; but it is lightning that does the work/' Well, 
the same is true when it comes to lobbyists, and. for that 
matter, to legislators.- There are those who only create a. 
great deal of noise, and there are those who speak more 
loudly "than others and impress some with their oratory. 
But those iu Olympia, ''in Salem, or^en in Washington, 
D. 'C, who-actually accomplish things a^&vthe ones who do 
not make the noise but who do study the problem, who do 
not try to outmuscle or overpower buf who c?(Work within the 
established system and accomplish much. 

" In the last general election in our state there was a 
measure on the ballot to reform the tax structure in Washing- 
ton State, That measure left the legislature to be placed 
before the people doomed to defeat. It had been overcom- 
promised because of those, other than educators, who were 
more interested in obtaining social change than in providing 
a realistic referendum. The "sweat equity" of the educators 
and the support of many legislators who could have helped 
the issue were notable in their weakness/ The only people who 
really carried the ball were the governor and a small handful 
of legislators. All too many of my colleagues consider the 
grass-roots work in obtaining votes for such measures Seneath 
their dignity.. HJR 42, the tax-reform measure that would 
have shifted the tax burden from the state's property owners 
and provided the groundwork for improved educational fi- 
nancing, failed and failed miserably. 

In the closing days of the last legislative session a group 
of Washington educators came on boai^d with a new proposal, 
which again was overcompromised. It was formulated in 
an effort to try to include a portion for just about everybody, 
and had it been passed, I am confident that a doubting public 
would have noted its inadequacy and would have rejected 
this measure also. ^ 

Fiscal perfection and comfortable future revenue lati- 
tude that educators sought in these measures were justifiable 
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in their eyes because they were seeking a package drawn in 
their image. But in reality, on both occasions they sent a 
baby out into the Columbia River wearing weighted shoes. 
The taxpayer" who would eventually reject this .package was 
after protection — to heck with perfection. 

' rd like to take a moment to be very candid with all of 
you and emphasize a point Lmade a few moments ago: your 
involvement. In the congressional district I intend to repre- 
sent' in Washington after the November eleqtions, the primary 
industry and source of income for the people is agriculture. 
The central portion of Washington State is natural-resource- 
oriented, with the Columbia River to the east, the Cascades 
•to th*e west, and a great deal of rich soil in between. Yet 
withih the region there are more educators than there are 
farmers. Very few people realize this fact. 

During my campaign for Congress I have b^en raising 
my campaign funds from John Q. Citizen. To date we have 
received 865 individual contributions for the campaign; the 
largest was S500, the average is, around S60. WeVe had 
531 people contribute less than S50, and 320 of these less than 
S25. We have raised a- total of $56,641.22. 

That may sound .like a lot of money, but at today's 
campaign, prices, ours is not a rich man's campaign, at 
either the funding or the spending level. Of interest to you, 
however, is that of the 865 contnbutors to my campaign, only 
a dozen have been educate *-ow«if this, campaign were 
being financed only by the rich, I could understand. If I 
had to seek out new avenues of .communication to people 
within the district, I could understand. But neither is the case. 
The level of contributions I have received indicates clearly 
that we welcome assistance from everyone. Also, nearly 
every registered voter within the area was mailed a personal 
letter from me with a pledge card which provided them with 
tlie opportunity to participate ft^the cannpaign by displaying 
a bumper sticker, by placing a sign in their yard, by helping 
in the campaign office, x or by sending in a financial 
contribution. 

• The response of eftorts from the educational spectrum 
says something to me. It says either that the educators who 
live in that district are not registered to vote, or that they are 
tremendously apathetic toward tli^ political process, 'or that 
they may support my opponent (in whicli case I have a- sur- 
prise for them). If the response to my,plea-js any indication, 
then certainly it is possible that there may be a lack of 
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educator response /to other campaign efforts in other areas 
and for other rac^s. / 

Ladies and> gentlemen, the key point here is not my^ 
bankroll. It i/ that during the tiirie a politician is seeking 
election, during the time he is seelcing volunteers to work for 
him, to assi^ in the campaign by^ontributing time and money, 
during thai time his hearing add is up to full volume. I am 
not telling you to go out a^ra buy a legislator, and I'm not 
saying^hat if you scratch /my back, IMl scratch yours. What 
I am saying is that every concerned citizen should become 
involved in the basip^ political prodess of electing their 
representative. It comes in handy in .a year or two, after 
the candidate is aii/clected official, if for no other reason than 
that he will remember your name, answer your phone .calls, 
and respond to/'your letters. In my opinion, that is a much 
better way tp"^ operate than to try to exert pressure on the 
official en^rriasse only when he must vote on an issue that 
concerns your special interest. Fll respect you more if you 
come around when you dont need something. 

Another reason to become active in political campaigns: 
it iS' educational. Education, you know, is not synonymous 
with Schooling. No amount of political science courses, no 
jspecial documentary film, no guest speaker can genuinely 
educate another person concerning the basic political process 
of elections until you yourself have actively participated. 
After all, whether you call it populism, representative democ- 
racy, or whatever, this country is established on the principle 
that government serves the governed. Now that sounds a little 
corny, but, this system that we have been a part of for the 
past two hundred years is a good one. It% the best political' 
system history has known, but it can continue to get better 
only if more people will work actively within it. The best 
place to start is with ihe electqral process itself. 

Now I know that -many educators have become more 
active,, some would even say militant; by^participating in 
teacher bargaining groups. The state of Washington experi- 
enced its first teacher strikes this year at Seattle Community 
College and in the city of Aberdeen. The Aberdeen strike 
lasted three days and was ended when a court ruled that 
school districts arQ agencies of state government ^nd that a 
strike of district .employees, including teachers, is illegal. 

State officials are getting longer r*^d longer lists of 
school district negotiations that have reached an in.passe, 
where collective bargaining is a dead end. Teachers in some 
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districts have taken the administration to court, primarily 
over staff cuts announced after the failure of school levies. . 

Those are bad public relations moves. Credibility goes 
out the window, with many parents .wondering whether teach- 
ers are more inte];ested in their salaries than in teaching. A 
student interviewed by the. National Center for Information 
on Careers in Education last fall offered this observation: 
"People look bp more to professionals like doctors or lawyers 
than they do teachers. Teachers 'are leaders of society in a 
way, but they don't have the prestige of others. Maybe it's 
because teachers don't always act like other, professionals. 
They rebel too often. They go on strike, they walk around 
with signs, and they do the same things that nonprofes- 
sionals do." 

Remember, the swift, the well shod, and the well pre- 
pared are the ones who will survive the scramble of priorities. 
Government today is hard pressed to provide dollars for 
the many different func\^ons that demand funding. 'The 
professionalism referred 1 by tl^t student is crucial — 
professionalism in approach^ in planning, and in the concept 
of tomorrow's educationall s;^tem. 

The educator does walk tn^tlghtrope. Some parents and 
students feel that teachers \and administrators have become 
arrogant, that they patronizingly try to tell parents they no 
longer are qualified to judge the quality of their child's 
education. Teachers are seeking satisfaction in the courts for 
the many grievances they have been bul^dened with for years. 

The, electorate is changing. Many students can- now 
vote on school levies that will help ''to fund the educational 
program in which they are enrolled. 

; Legislators are faced with unhappy taxpayers, the need 
fqr Vdx refom, and vocal special-interest groups, each trying 
to get a piece of the action. 

One thing is certain, ladies and gentlemen: the educa- 
tional process tomorrow >vill be nothing like it is tod^ay. 
I ^vould recommend to each of you here that you return, 
to your schools after this conference and look at your prob- 
lems as if you were a businessman trying to solv6 a particular 
business problem. For I feel strohgly that the student 
interviewed touched upon an important aspect of the educa- 
tional spectrum that should be considered, that perhaps the 
field of education could* benefit by some hardheaded self- 
appraisal such as that undergone at year-end by the "business 
community: Did it work? If we were short of the mark, how 
confie? What are we planning for n6xt year to improve our 
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position? I don't mean that the educators should ignore 
the teacher-pupil relationship or the school atmosphere, but 
that the group might take a different approach to their careers* 
and to their problems if they also considered themselves 
business executives, at least ^or purposes of self-appraisal. 

• \ ^ ' ■ 
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^ Money not only talks, it often governs. Without sup- 
porting funds there would be no state education system ta 
governed. At the same time, fiscal constraints are also 
governance constraints. In this section of the institute report, 
two speakers consider fiscal problems related to state educa- 
tion system governance; 

Dr. Erick L. Lindman speaks to 4he; issue. "Full St^te 

• Funding: Requirements and Options," by offering two analy- 
ses: "The Programmatic Approach," and "The Serrano Prob- 
lem." In these papers he outlines alternatives open to states 
in implementing t^e basic principles set forth in recent court 
decisions on school finance cases, suggesting ways to "preserve 
substantial local fiscal independence without violating the 
equal-protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment" 

Mr. Harley M. Djrks,"in discussing "New Directions in 
Federal Funding,", calls attention to some of the historic 
and emerging federal priorities in education and suggests the 
"federal switching station" concept of packaging specific 

Ogrants into comprehensive aid programs. He " admonishes 
educators to develop stronger consensus on educational issues 
and more credible accountability in educational programs 

v'if they are to expect continued and increasing federal .support. 
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»State Funding: . ' . 

• Requirements and Options - '"^^f 

I. Tine Programnnatic Approach .< ' \^ 

Erick L. Lindman 

Professor of Education 

University of California at Los Angeles 

S ■ . 

In this paper, I assume that full state funding means 
precisely what it says: all pubHc sqhpol income will come 
from state and federal sources, and 16feal taxation for public 
schools will be discontinued. Such a change in school finance 
policy would inevitably bring a new relationship between the 
state education agency and local school districts. Before 
describing this new relationship, it is useful to review, |)riefly, 
some of the characteristics of state school finance 'systems 
that in the past have influence'd *the relationship between the 
state education agency and local school districts. 

The foundation program concept has done much to 
\define the role of the state education agency. Equalization 
of public school support has been sought by improving the 
staUis of schools in the less wealthy school- districts Av^ilhout 
reducing funds available in* the more affluent communities, 
a process well suited to the inevitable compromises of die 
legislativCv^rocess. Moreover, the school programs in the 
wealthy school districts set the pace for the rest of the state. 
But the process of equalization of school support has been 
too gradual in most states, and recent court decisions reflect 
impatience with the pace of the movement toward equal 
schooling. ^ 

Partial equalization of per-pupil expendimres, accom- 
plished by the foundation program, reflects one of the basic 
compromises upon which public schools rest — a compromise 
between statewide equality of schools* on the one hand and 
local option to strive for excellence on the other. In principle, 
this compromise between statewide uniformity and local 
option has worked reasonably well. Its acceptances depends 
primarily upon the maintenance of a reasonable l^ance be- 
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tween the quality of public schooling guaranteed for all chil- 
dren and youth in* the state *and\the quality of schooling 
provided in the bes! local school systems in the state. U this 
giap is small, and ;f the state standard program is adequate, 
^^le compromise is generally accepted. 
^ The essential compromise of the "foundation program 
I concept has done much to shape the^mleof the state education 
agency, and a change to full sta teTund in^.wou Id change this 
role fundamentally. In the following paragraphs, three finan- 
cial effects of elimination of the local school property tax are 
noted, along with anticipated effects upon the role of the state 
edacation agency. 

1. Under full state fundings equalization of financial 
support of public schools would be assured. For the state 
education agency, this. would mean that energies formerly 
devoted to equalizing public school support would be re- 
directed into a search for adequate funding for all schools. 
No longer would it be 'possible to argue for more funds for 
low-wealth districts to bring them up to expenditure levels of 

•average or high-wealth districts. There would be no pace; 
setting school districts that could be used for comparison 
purposes. Requests for increases in the school budget would 
be. based upon the educational value of proposed programs 
and lipon salary scheduled, not upon bringing low-wealth . 
districts up to the expenditure levels prevailing in average 
districts. This change would require new methods of assessing 
the beh^^ls^d costs of educational programs. 

2. Under full state funding, local initiative in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of innovative programs would be 
severely restricted. This means that state education agencies 
would need to devote more energy to developing new ways 
to change 'and improve schools. The prevailing weakness of 
the public school system would not be financial inequality 
but rather excessive uniformity. This fact would require new 
emphasis in the leadership role of state education agencies. 
It wotild require new. ways to introduce new programs into 
the public schools, - ' 

3. Under full state funding, determination of the precise 
total amount of l^cal school budgets, formerly a local func- 
tion, would become the, responsibility of the state. Under 
present school finance procedures, the state contributes what 
is admittedly a minimum amount per pupil and assumes that 
this amount will be supplemented up to the precise amount 
needed from local sources. With elimination of the local 

/School tax, local supplementation' would no longer be possible, 
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and the slate would determine the precise total amount needed 
instead of ihe minimum amount. This change would have far- 
reaching effects upon the relationship between the state edu- 
cation agency*and local school districts. 

Under th% foundation program, there was always the 
final, crucial local contribution {o the school budget. Even 
if this contribution was small, it was crucial, because it deter- 
mined the total amount of the school budget. Income from 
slate and federal sources was computed first, and the amounts 
contributed were usually independent of the total -amount of 
the school budget. Tlie final budget-balancing contribution 
came from local sources, and it was the determination of this 
amount that gave the local school board the key role in the 
budgetary process* 

Elimination of the local school tax would reduce, sig- 
nificantly' the local role in the budgetary process and place 
greater responsibility upon the state education agency. To 
discharge this responsibility, state education agencies would 
need to develop new systems for allocating state, school funds 
among local/school districts. The new system should have 
three characteristics: ^ 

L It muU be more precise and must make provision for 
unusual local needs. Present systems granting S500 per pupil, 
or S15,000 per classroom, are too crude to measure ade- 
quately the total annual need of local school systems. 

2. ' // must identify clearly^ for the legislature and the 
public^ the scope of educational services rendered to pupils. 
Present systems, except for categorically aided programs, do 
not indicate the scope of educational services provided by the 
schocL This must be clarified to justify appropriation re- 
quests. In the past, appropriations were often requested to 
reduce excessive local schoo'i tax rates or to increase financial 
support of low-wealth districts. These arguments for increased 
stale school appropriations would no longer be available; 
instead, it would be necessary to defend appropriation re- 
quests by describing and evaluating the various components 
of a total school prc^ram. . » 

3. // must preserve community and parental interest 
in the school prograpif-even though all income comes front 
more remote sourcei. There is a danger that the school, as 
an institution, would shift its primary loyalties from the local 
community to its sources of money — the state and federal 
governments. This could lead' to decreased cooperation be- 
tween the home and school, thus weakening an.^ essential 
element in the child-rearing process^ ^ 



With these requirements in mind, the programmatic 
approach to public school support has been developed. 

The Programmatic Approach 

The programmatic approacii to the allocation of state 
funds to local school districts displays clearly the amount of 
•state funds allotted for each major school program. In this 
sense, the plan resembles th^ategorical aid system, whiclr 
most school administrators dislike because of the constraints 
it places upon the budgetary process and because of its burden- 
some administrative concomitants. Appropriating agencies, 
however, like its clarity of purpose. Unlike general support, 
categorical aids seem to aspire legislators that, for a relatively 
small appropriation, substantial program improvement will 
be achieved. 

The probleni, then, is to retain their clarity of purpose 
and avoid their administrative constraints and burdens. This 
can be achieved by consolidating existing categorical aids into 
fewer programs with broader purposes. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that state school funds be allotted to local school systems" 
for each of the following programs: 

Instructional Programs 

1. The standard elementary program 

2. The standard intermediate program 

3. The standard secondary program 

4. Kindergartens and nursery schools 
5^ Summer school education 

\6. Vocational education 

7. Special education 

8. Compensatory education / 

9. Adult education 

Student Services. Pro frrams 
^10. Health St. vices 
11. Food services 
^ 12. Pupil transportation services. 

^ For each of these programs, goals and objectives should 
be formulated, along- with criteria^for assessing the effective- 
--Tiess of the program. For example, the purpose of the summer ' 
school education might be (a) to provide for children who 
have failed a course an opportunity to make it up during the 
summer, (b) to provide special advanced instruction for 
gifted students who show*talents for school work substantially 
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beyond that available in the regular school program, and 
(c) lo provide typing for students ^vho want one course in it 
for personal use. If these' are the objectives of a summer 
school program,' then' it should be possible to report, at the 
end of the year, the number of students who completed the 
courses and how well they did in these courses. With such a 
report, the legislature should be' able to determine whether or 
not its investment in summer' school education is a sound one. 
Similar objectives should be spelled out for each program. 

After the programs are identified and the goals clearly 
stated, it is necessary to determine tlie resources required for^ 
each program, along with their costs. For this purpose, it 
would^ be necessary to develop a program-cost formula for 
each of the twelve programs. These formulas would need to 
be as objective as possible to assure that all local school 
systems receive equal treatment, yet they should be sensitive 
to unusuaLlocal conditions that affect the amount of funds 
needed. 

In\the recently completed National Educational Finance 
Project, ^it was suggested that some students cost more than 
others to fducate. Accordingly, it was suggested tliat all stu- 
dents be Classified into different categories representing dif- 
ferent degrees of educational difiiculty. Then an annual cost- 
of-educatio^ amount for each category could be established. 

Under this plan, a local school system would simply 
report the number of students it had in each category and 
it would receive from, the state the established amount of 
money for each student. This plan was suggested for use in 
foundation programs, but it probably is not sufficiently precise 
or sensitive to local needs to be used under full state funding. 

For full state funding, it is proposed tliat for each of 
the nine instructional programs there be three allotments: 
(a) an allbtnient for salaries of certificated employees, (b) a 
standard support allotment, and (c) a supplemental support 
allotment. The sum of these three allotments for an instruc- 
tional program is the amount of current expense funds needed 
for that program for dne year. (See p. 48.) 

To show how allotments to local school districts for each 
program would be computed, illustrati-s budget request forms 
have beei^ prepared for the standard elementary school pro- 
gram and for the vocational education program (see pp. 
49-50). Each local school district would prepare such a 
budget request form for each program it maintains. 

The state education agency wQuld review these budget 
requests, approv' ig routinely those which conformed to estab- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRENT EXPENDITURE BUDGET 
. STATE SUMMARY— 1375 





Program 


Certificated Standard Special " 
Salaries Support Support Total 


1. 


Kindergarten 
and Nursery 
Schools 


^ 


2. 


Standard 

Elementary 

Education 




3. 


Standard 

Intermediate 

Education 




4. 


Standard 

Secondary 

Education 




D. 


Summer School 
Programs 




6. 


Vocational 
Education 




7. 


Special 
Education 


/ 


8. 


Compensatory 
Education 




9. 


Adult 
Services 




10. 


Health 
Services 




11. 


Food 
Services 




12. 


Pupil 

Transportation 
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ANNUAL BUDGET REQUEST 
STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRA 

School District For School Year. 



Actual Estimated 
Current Ensuing 
Year Year 



A. Average.Daily Attendance (PTE) ip 

Grades 1 through 6. A . 

B. Number of School Sites Maintained - 

for Cirades 1 through 6. ^ B . 

C. Number of Regular Elementary 

School Classroom Teachers. Or 

D. Pupil-Te£.cher Ratio (A/C). ^ D . 

E. Number of Elementary-School Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors. ^ E , 



F. , Number of Certificated Support- 

Personnel (Librarians, Consultant3, 

etc.). ' • F . 

G. Total Number of Certificated Posi- 

' tions (C + E + F). . <.G . 

H. Annual Salary Requirements for In* 
dicatcd Number of c Certificated 
Positions, Based Upon Approved 

Salary Schedule. * ^ H . 

i. Estimated Amount Needed for Sick 
Leave and Other Approved Fringe 
Benefits (HX12%). I . 

J. Total Allotment for.Salaries of per- 

tifida^d Personnel (H + l). J . 

K. Standard Support Allotment , K. 

(FX $7500). ^ 

L. SOpplemental Support Allotment: 

Sg^ecial Building Maintenance . 

^ Other 



Total Supplemental Support 

Allotment . !_ L . 

M, Total Allotment for Standard Ele- 
mentary School Prog ram (J + K + L). " M . 



ANNUAL BUDGET REQUEST 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

School District , For School Xear 

Actual Estimated 
Current Ensuing 
Year Year 

A. Average Daily Attendance (ifTE) in 
Approved Vocational Education 

Classes. ^ A 

B. Number of Vocational Education 

Teaching Positions. B 

C. Student-Faculty Ratio (A/B). : C 

D. Number of Vocational Education 

Supervisory Positions. D 

E. Total Number of Vocational Educa- 
tion Positions (B+D). » E 

* 

F. Annual Salary Requirements for In- 
dicated Number of Positions Based 

Upon Approved Salary Schedule. F 

G. Estinated Amount Required To Fi- 
nance Sick Leave and Other Ap- 
proved Fringe Benefits (F X 12%). G 

H. Total Allotment for Salaries of H ^ 

Certificated Vocational Education 
Employees (F+G). 

I. Standard Support Allotment for 
Numbe)' of Approved Certificated 
Positions (Ex $7500). 

J.\upplementary Support Allotment: 
Maintenance of Shops 
Instructional Equipment 
Total Supplementary Support 

K. Total Allotment for Vocational Edu- 
- cation Program (H+I+J). 



J 
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lished state pupil-teacher norms, to salary schedule require- 
ments, and to the state standard support allotment. 

Although this part of the budget review process could 
be routine and "objective." approval of amounts requested for 
"supplementary support" would require careful analysis. In- 
cluded in this category would be replacement of instructional 
equipment used in vocational classes, unusual maintenance 
costs incurred for old buildings, security personnel needed to 
protect buildings irom vandalism, and so on. State policies 
concerning such extra allotments could be developed with 
experience. • ^ * 

^ Perhaps the most sensitive part of the entire process 
would be the approved salary schedule. Obviously, the state 
cannot agree to pay in full the cost of all locally adopted 
salary schedules. But it is also obvious that a sudden shift 
to a uniform statewide salary schedule wQuld create serious 
problems. For tjiis reason, state approval of local salary 
schedules is suggested, providing time for a gradual move- 
ment toward more unifonn salary policies. 

This budget review process contemplates state interven- 
tion into what were formally local decisions, not because the 
state has superior wisdom, but simply because the state, under 
full funding, must allocate educational resources equitably 
throughout the state. It is to be hoped that maximum local 
freedom to select and deploy teaching personnel would be 
maintained. Although a traditional sclwol organization is^as- 
sumed for the purpose of calculating the amount of funds 
a local schbol district is entKled th receive, it is expected that 
the state would permit funds to be expended for new and 
different instructional arrangements^ 

Concluding Comment 

This paper assumes, but does not advocate, full state 
funding and elimination of the local school tax. Howover, if 
the opposition to local property taxation for public schools 
mounts, and if courts cling to the basic idea of the Serrano 
decision; full state funding may be the wave^ of the -future. 
Forlhese reasons, we shoiild -begin now to examine tXe prob- 
lems and opportunities it presents. 

The procedures for allocating state funds to local school 
districts suggested in this paper are intended (a) lo identi^fy 
the major school programs so that the scope of educational 
services is understood by the legislature and the public, and 



(b) to provide a merfiod for allocating slate funds among 
school dislficls that is as objective as possible and still provide 
for unusual local conditions. Although illustrative budget 
request forms are included with this paper, much remains to 
he done before a state could put the suggested plan into oper- 
ation. It is hoped that individual states, with help from the 
.U.S. Office of Education, will undejrtake needed additional 
development work. • ^ 





Full State Funding: 
Requirements and Options 
11. The Serrano Problenn 

Erick L. Lindman 

Professor of Education 

University d0Califqrnia at Los Angeles 

If the Serrano decision is sustained, local school taxation 
must he either "equalized or eliminated.'' Tlie elimination 
option, commonly called full state funding, -would funda- 
mentally change the relationship between the state education 
agency and local school districts. The latter would become 
more like departments of state government and less like mu- 
nicipal corporations/ They would lose most of their fiscal 
independence; decisions requiring additional expenditures 
wuld be made by the stale. 

The other option, to equalize taxing capacities of school 
districts, has been offered as a way to preserve substantial 
local fiscal independence without violating the equal-protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Although this^ goal is 
widely approved, the feasibility of its attainment is often 
questioned. 

If it were possible to alter boundaries of school districts 
so that assessed values of taxable property per student were 
nearly equal in all districts, the goal could be attained. But 
to do this would require school districts so large that local- 
fiscal independence would no longer be "local." Instead, there 
would be regional taxing agencies, which would offer little 
advantage over statewide taxation and full state fiinding. 

For this reason, the .most widely discussed approach to 
equdizing the school tax base is- a state-aid system called 
"power equalizing.!' This ^^ystem, sometimes. called "equal- 
ized matching," permits the school district to determine jls 
tax rate and requires the state to match the proceeds of the 
local school tax, using different matching ratios for different 
school districts. The matching ratios are inversely related 
to the taxable wealth per student of the school district, so that 



low-wealth school districts receive greater amounts of state 
aid, and the sum of local and state funds per student is the 
same for all school disti;icts that levy the same tax rate. 

The power-equalizing plan of state school support is 
offered as a substitute for the^widely used "foundation pro- 
gram," which, according to recent court decisions, violates the 
equal-protection'xlause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Since 
there are many similarities between power equalizing and the 
foundation-program approach to public school finance, the 
distinction between them needs clarification. The following 
statements indicate the essential difference: *^ 



Power Equalizing 

Purpose: To establish an 
equal tax base per student, 
thus equalizing potential in- 
come per student for all 
school districts. 

State Contribution: Amount 
is inversely related to local 
taxable wealth p* student 
and dixecily proportional to 
the total lotfftl school tax rate. 



Foundation Program 

Purpose: To guarantee a spe- 
cific annual income per stu- 
dent four all school districts, 
irrespective of local taxable 
wealth per student. 

Stale Contribution: Amount 
is inversely related to the 
local taxable wealth per stu- 
dent and is independent of 
the total local school tax rate. 



equired Local Tax Rate: No Required Local Tax Rate: A 
specific tax rate is required, specific local/ tax l^e is re- W 
hilt thft /jmnnnh cf.t^ .;A ;e quired by la\v for aUvschool ^ 

districts to provide the local 
contribution to the foundation 
program. 

Limitation upon State's Con- 
tribution: The state contrib- 
utes toward the cost of the 
minimum program only. Ex- 
penditures beyond the mini- 
mum must come entirely 
from local taxation. 



but the amount of state aid is 
reduced if the local tax rate 
is reduced. 

Limitation upon State's Con- 
tribution: No limit is estab- 
lished. If a local school dis- 
^trict increases its local tax 
rate, it would be entitled to 
more state aid. 



Source of Inequalities: In- 
equalities in income per stu- 
dent depend upon the will- 
ingness of .people to tax 
themselves locally for public 
schools. 
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Source of Inequalities: In- 
equalities in income per stu- 
dent stem primarily from dif- 
ferences in taxable wealth per 
student for school taxes be- 
yond the required local con- 
tribution rate. 
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The forgoing description indicates why one approach 
is called "power equalizing/* or "equalized matching," and 
the other the "foundation program." Under the "former, a 
matching ratio is first computed for each school district. Low- 
wealth districts would have high state matching ratios, calling 
for, say, five dollars from the state for eacK dollar raised 
locally. School districts with large amounts of taxable w*ealth 
per student would have lowjnatching ratios and would receive, 
say, one dollar from the state for each five dollars raised 
locally. For extremely wealthy school districts, the matching 
ratios would be negative, calling for a contributiori from the 
district to the state. * i 

The formula used to compute the n^atching ratios would 
assure that school districts that levied the same tax rates would 
receive from state and local sources combined the ^same total 
number of (lollars per student. In this sense, the potential 
incomes would he equalized. 

The term foundation program refers to a specific amount 
of income per student, presumably sufficient to finance a 
minimum or standard schdol program. Under the foundation 
program concept, the state contributes only toward the cost 
of the state standard program. Expenditures beyond this 
amount must be obtained exclusiv^y from local tax sources, 
giving an advantage to school districts with large amounts of 
taxable wealth per student and making it difficult for low- 
wealth districts to supplement the state standard program. 
Tliisis the main source of the inequalities cited by the court 
in the Serrano case. 



The Matching Ratio Formula 

The formula for computing matching ratios for school 
districts to accomplish the purpose^ o£ power equalization is: 

R 



E 



s 



where M =:.The matching ratio for a school district, which 
is multiplied by the amount of funds the district 
raises from local tax sources to compute the 
amount of state aid it is entitled to receive. 

/? =A parameter whose assigned value reflects the 
overall percentage of the cost of public schools 
to be paid from state sources. 
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A parameter whose assigned value (between 0 
and'l) reflects tte portion of the local school tax 
to be equalized by st^te funds. 

A variable equal to the assessed value of taxable 
property per student in the school district divided 
by the corresponding quotient for the state as a 
whole. 

The formulas have only one variable, which reflects 
the assessed valuation of taxable property per student in the 
school .district. The properties of the formula are determined 
by the values assigned to R and E. 

The equalization parameter E indicates the extent to 
which state aid equalizes local funds on a per-student basis, 
and may be assigned values between 0 and + 1. For example, 
if E is given the value % then three-fourths of the locally 
raised funds, would be equalized on a per-pupil basis and 
one-fourth would remain unequalized. If E were assigned the 
value 0, then none of the local funds would be equalized and 
the state would contribute an equal amount per pupil to ail 
school districts that levied the same tax rate, irrespective of 
their taxable wealth per student. If all school districts levied, 
the same tax rate, the state aid- would be a flat grant or basic 
aid-4)ayment. 

On the other hand, if E is assigned the value 1, then all 
potential school funds would be equalized on a per-pupil 
basis. If all school districts levied the same tax rate, they 
would all have the same total income from state and local 
sources per student. If the state required all districts to levy 
the same local school tax rate and authojhized no taxes beyond 
this rate, and if E were made equal to 1, the equalization 
matching plan would be exactly the same, as a foundation 
program in which authority to supplement. the state program 
had been removed. 

In most of the existing state school foundation programs, 
the local tax rate contributed to the foundation program 
(equalized) is only a fraction of the average total tax rate 
levied by local school districts. If the average total local 
school property tax rate is 2 percent, and if oply 1 percent is 
contributed to the foundation (equalized) program, the effects 
are essentially the same as the equalized matching formula 
in which E equals 

The differences between the two parameters {R and E) ^ 
indicate the matching ratio for a school district of average 
* taxable wealth per pupiL The difference between R and E 
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provides th*e basis for estimating the tof^l cost of the equalized^ 
matching plan in relation to local school funds. 

The quotient R/E indicates the Q value^for school dis- 
tricts that Avould be entitled^to no matching funds under the 
formula. School districts with Q values in excess of R/E 
would. have negative matching ratios and would **owe the 
state" a portion of their local school funds. The state could, 
of course, choose not to collect these funds. Under the foun- 
dation program concept, such "excess" local school funds are 
retained by the local school district. , 



Illustrative Computations 

#► 

To illustrate the characteristics of the matching ratio 
formula with different values of R and E^ computations of 
state aid for six hypothetical scKool districts are shown (see 
Tables 1-6, pp. 58-61), using different values for R and E, 
School district A {Q =^y4) is an- extremely low-wealth, dis- 
trict in which the taxable wealth per student is equal to one- 
fourth of the state average. School district B {Q = is 
also a low-wealth district in which the taxable wfeaJth equals 
one-half of the state average. In school district C (^ = i), 
the taxable wealth per student is exactly equal to the state 
average. In school districts D, E, and F, the taxable wealth 
per pupil is greater than the state average as indicated by 
their respective Q values. Most of the larger school districts 
will have Q values between ^ and 3/2; only a few small 
school districts are likely to have Q values of less than ^ or 
more than 3/2. 

The matching ratios for the respective school districts are 
shown in Column 3. ^These ratios are computed by substituting 
the appropriate Q values in the formula .shown at the head 
of the column. 

All computations are based upon the assumption that 
the six school districts levy the same local tax rate. The rate/ 
is established so that it will yield S400 per student in a school 
district of average taxable wealth per student. School district 
C would raise S400 per student by such a levy, but school 
district A {Q would get only $100 per pupil from its 

levy using the same tax rate. Similarly, school district E 
= 2) would get $800 per student from its levy, using the 
same tax rate. The amounts per student, derived from an 
assumed uniform tax rate, are shown in Column 4* 
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The state matching, grant is shown in Column 5. It is 
computed hy^ multiplying thfe matching ratios, shown in Col- 
umn 3, by the corresponding amounts of locally raised fund^ 
shown in Column 4. Actuklly, under the equalized matching 
plan, school districts would levy different local tax rates, and 
the state aid would be proportionately increased or decreased. 
The computations in these tables show what happens if all 
school districts levy the same local tax rate. 

In Column 6 is shown the combined state and local 
income per student. It should' be noted that, for any table in 
which E equals 1, the amounts shown in 'Column 6 are equal. 
Also, note that where E equals 1, a greater number of school 
districts have negative malcliing ratios. 

To facilitate review of these tables, a brief comment is 
made on each, calling attention to significant characteristics! 



TABLE 1.— MATCHING RATIOS WHERE R EQUALS 1 
AND E EQUALS 1 



School" 
District 


\ 

0 


Matching 
Ratio = 


, Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State 
Matching 

Grant 
(Col. 3X4) 


Total 
Inccme.Per 
' Student 
(COI.4-K5) 


1 


2 


3 


4 " 


5" 


6 


A 


1/4 


3 


$100 


$300 


$400 


B- 


1/2 


1 


200 


200 


400 


c 


1 


0 


400 


0 


400 ■ 


D 


3/2 


-1/3 


* 600 


-200 


400 


•E 


2 


-1/2 


800 


-400 


400 


F 


' 3 


-2/3" 


1,200 


-800 


400 



Comment: In this table, R minus E equals 0; hen^e, the net cost 
to the state would be zero if the wealthy school districts actually 
paid to the state the amounts called for by the negative matching 
ratios. The zero cost to the state would also occur if all school 
districts were consolidated into large regional districts in which 
Q values were equal to-l. 
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TABLE 2.— MATCHING RATIOS WHERE H l:QUALS 2 
AND £ EQUALS 1 



School 
District 


Q 


Matching 
•Ratio = 


Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State 
Matching 

Grant 
(Col. 3x4) 


Total 
Income Per 
Student 1 
(Col. 4+5)^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.6 


A 


1/4 


7 


$100 


$700 


$800 


B 


1/2 ' 


3 


200 . 


600 


800 


• C 


1 . 


1 J 


400 


400 


800 


D 


3/2 


1/3 - 


600 . 


200 . 


800 


E 


2 


' 0 


800 


0 


800 


F 


3 


-1/3 


1,200 


-400 ■ 


800 



Comment: In this table, R minus E equals 1;* hence, the net cost 
to the state is approximately equal to the total amount of funds 
raised from local tax sources. The quotient R/E equals 2, which 
means that negative matching ratios will be obtained for all school 
districts in which^Q exceeds 2. Since E equals 1, all school dis- 
tricts that levy the* same local tax rate show equal amounts per 
student in Column 6. 



TABLE 3.— MATCHING RATIOS WHERE R EQUALS 3 
AND £ EQUALS 1 



School ' 
District 


Q 


Matching 
Ratio = 


Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State 
Matching 

Grant 
(Col. 3x4) 


Total 
Income Per 
Student . 
(COK4+5) 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


A 


1/4\ 


11 


$100 


$1,100 : 


$1,200 


B 


1/2 


V— 


200 


1,000 


1,200 


C 


1 


\2 


400 


800 


1,200 


D 


3/2 




600 


600 


' 1,200 


E 


2 


1/2\ 


- 800 


400 


^ 1,200 


: F 


3 


0 









Comment: Since R minus £ equals 2, the state will contribute 
approximately .twice the total amount raised froniji^al sources. 
The total amounts shown in Column 4 may be unnece^arily large; 
hence, a reduction in local tax rates may occuj/, calling for less 
state matching funds. Since the quotienU?/£^quals 3, negative 
matching ratios are obtained for all school districts in which 
Q exceeds 3. / 
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^ TABLE 4.— MATCHING RATIOS-WHERE R EQUALS 2 
AND E EQUALS 1/2 



School 
District 


Q 


Matching 
Ratio = 

§-7/2 


Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State 
Matching 

Grant 
(C/L3X4) 


Total 
Income Per 

Student 
(Col. 4+5) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


A 


1/4 


7-1/? 


^ 100 


^750. 


$■ 850 


. B 


172 


3-1/2 '1 


200 


700 


900 


C 


1 


1-1/2 


400 


600 


1,000 


D 


3/2 


5/6 


600 


500 


1.100 


' E 


2 


1/2 


800 


400 


1,200 


F 


3 


1/6 


1,200 


200 


1,400 



Comment: Since R minus E equals 3/2, the slate contributes 
approximately $3 for each $2 contributed by local school districts, 
or 60 percent of the combined income. Since R/E equals 4, nega- 
tive matching ratios.are obtained where Q exceeds 4, and since E 
equals 1/2, only one-half of the local funds 4re equalized on a 
per-student basis. Although the inequalities shown in Column 4 
are greatly reduced in Column 6, they are not entirely eliminated. 



TABLE 5.— MATCHING RATIOS WHERE R EQUALS 1 
AND E EQUALS 0 



School 
District 


Q 


Matching 
Ratio = 


Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State ^ 
Matching 

Grant 
{COL3X4) 


Total 
Income Per 

Student 
{Coi:4+5) 


1 


2 


3 


.4 


5 


6 


A 


1/4 


4 


$ 100 


$400 


'$ 500 


• B 


1/2 


2 


200 


400' 


c^600 


C 


1 


1 


400 


400 


800 


D 


3/2 


2/3 


600 


400 


1,000 


E 


2 


1/2 


800 


400 


1,200 


F 


3 


1/3 


1,200 


400. 


1,600 



Comment: Although matching ratios vary from 4 to 1 in dis- 
trict A to 1/3 to 1 in the wealthy district F, the state contributes 
an equal amount per student (in Column 5) if all local school tax 
rates are equal. With these values of R and E, the matching 
formula produces an equal amount of state aid per student, in- 
creased or decreased in proportion to the school district's actual 
tax rate. 
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TABLE 6.— MATCHING RATIOS WHERE ft EQUALS.- 7/4 
AND E EQUALS 3/4 



School 
District 


' Q 


Matching 
Ratio = 


Local 
Income Per 

Student 
from Equal 
Tax Rates 


State 
Matching 

Grant 
(Col. 3x4) 


Total 
Income Per 

Student 
(Col. -4 +5) 


1 


■ 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


A 


1/4 


6-1/4 


$ 100 


$625 


$ 725 


"b 


1/2 


2-3/4 


200 


550 


750 


C 


1 


1 


400 


400 


800- 


D 


3/2 


5/12 


600 


250 


850 


E 


2 


1/8 


800 


1P0 


9^ 


F 


3 


-^1/6 


1,200 


-200 


i.odo 



Comment: Since R minus E equals 1, the state's contribution 
equals approximately the total of all local contributions if all 
r^hool districts levy approximately the same local tax rate. Since 
L equals 3/4, the last column shows a high degree of equality of 
income per student (more than in Table 5) but less than complete 
equalization on a per-pupil basis. 
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New Directions 
In Federal Funding 



Hdrley M. Dirks 
Professional Staff 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 



It is a genuine pleasure to return to the Northwest, a 
plsce I often relate to my Eastern friends as home, and a 
great honor to address so distinguished a group of educational 
administrators, the Chief State School Officers. 

I assume as a mechanic and g participtint in the con- 
gressional appropriations process I am here to discuss present 
and future prospects for the federal funding of education. I 
come at a time when the Congress is involved Jn the thick of 
things- The House-Senate conference on tlie Lahor^HEW 
appropriation. b ill is near completion. However, I bring no 
magic solution lor the school financial crisis. Financing 
scjiools is a complex, complicated subj<;ct, entangled in gov- 
ernmental, organizational, legal, and, yes, political technicali- 
ties, as you well know. * 

Most of us find ijt baffling, and a remedy for adequate 
funding elusive. It is "also a time wlien upheaval, unrest, and 
uncertainty pervade educational institutions. Suddenly, pa?t 
mechanisms have beconiej outmoded and untenable. Tried' 
processes have lost tlieir tr ith. 

And the dilemma facing us runs far deeper than tjie 
question of fiscal support and where it is*^o come4rom; The 
most basic values of our educational system are under ques- 
tion by many. Students o.ry out for "relevance" in their 
instruction. Some may scoff as attempts are made to steer 
away from tradition, but in a tight Job market, high school 
and college graduates are finding that they possess very few 
marketable skills. In pursuing a difficult goal, young people 
find that ignorance/ crime, poverty, and disease still pollute 
our human environment. We are finding that traditional 
education is no cure for the nation's ills. 
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This consideration of basic values may seem irrelevant 
to you in' your consideration of governance and funding 
sources. But I would ask you to remember that education, 
particularly at the federal level,, faces stiff competition with 
other national needs for a very limited amount of funds. 
Health needs, spiraling welfare costs, defense, and other un- 
controllables or near uncontrollables have drained away avail- 
able tax ^revenue for school- purposes. These costs are today 
rising very rapidly and will surely betnet af the expehse of 
some other areas of usual support. This could' easily be 
education's largest problem in deriving increased federal sup- 
port. Ti, compete effectively, education is going to have to 
prove and prove again its worth ^o the nation; 

With a broad brush stroke let us create a picture of the 
federal role in education — (a) outlining its history, (b) block- 
ing in what we are doing now, (c) sketching options for the 
future. 

With, the passage of major pieces of education legislation 
in the mid-sixties, the federal government assumed for^the 
first time a i;ole in the educational process. This initial Com- 
mitment wasn't perfect; " it required subsequent amending, 
altering, anil adapting. -But it was a giant step, a major 
; ^parture from tradition, resulting in new hope and promise 
for education while overcoming some remaining apprehension* 
about federal interference with a sacred state and local system. 

^ During the late sixties, me Congress embarked on the 
process of perfecting these massive pieces of categorical as- 
sistance to schools and schopl districts pirovided in earliejj, 
legislative acts. The Congress funded, as best it could under 
severe budget constraints, those recently authorized programs 
that ware designed to rdd (o and supplement the efforts of 
state and local systems.'^ . ^ 

Of cburse, we learned som lessons during those years. 
Some of the supplements worked and have made a difference, 
and some have not. Hope and promise in certain cases have 
been tempered by disillusionment and disenchantment. Exag- 
gerated promises, ill-conceived programs, over-advertised 
"cures" for intractable ailments, cynical exploitation of .valid 
grievances, entrenched resistance to necessary change, fhe cold 
rigidity. of centralized authority — all of these have fostered 
frustrations and shattered expectations. i 

The most piercing and painful lesson of all has been^his: 
merely passing legislation will not achieve an educational 
paradise. There are, to be sure, many problems that cannot 
he 'Solve(j[ without new legislation. But all too often, and 
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increasingly so, n^\^ Vgislation merely publicizes a heed 
without creating eith,. -he means or the resources for meeting 
it. If such legislation is implemented at all, it is at the cost of 
spreading resources islill more thinly over existing programs. 



What Is Being Done 

With these cautions in mind, let us consider the present 
appropriations situation. As you are aware, the economy' has 
slumped badly over the past few years, causing tax receipts 
to plummet and the deficit to spiral. Experts on the ecqhomy 
have lost their credibility. Budgets have been tight, with a 
no-gr6wth or holding pattern in many areas. This "n6 more 
than last year's budget" corppounded by inflation has caused 
us all great concern, because it creates a step backward. It is 
within this bleak fiscal perspective that Congress hds had to 
make its appropriations decisions. / ^ 

However, despite these economic pressures and despite 
the Department's frugal budget requests and co^nstant con- 
frontations with the nay-sayers at the Office of Management 
and Budget, Congress has assigned the "high priority" label 
to education. Congress has done this in the face of Presidential 
vetoes and threats of vetoes, pne of which is hanging over our 
heads today, as ominous as the heat and humidity that per- 
vade the Nation's Capital. Let ine cite the re/cord. Congress 
added S551 njillion to the AdminiMration's efclucation budget 
in Fiscal Year 1971. Congress added S40i million to the 
President's request in 1972.. In the FY 1973 appropriations 
/bill, soon to be awaiting the President's signature. Congress 
has added S7gJ million to the education budget request, even 
though higher education funding is still to be considered. In 
all of these years, the Senate has said "aye" to even greater 
increases. 

I wduld also like to draw your attention to- what the 
Senate has dune with respect to certain high-priority programs 
in. the FY 1973 budget that you may be interested in. For 
ESEAJitle I, a program for the disadvantaged, we added over 
§212 million to the budget request. For ESEA TitleLlII,'a 
program for state planning on supplementary services, we 
increased the Administration's request by $25 million. Under 
general support for strengthening state departments of edu- 
cation, ESEA Title V-A, the Senate increased the Adminis- 
^tration*s reqyest of $33 million to $45 .million. To the 
^Administration's request of S1>X,109,000 under education 
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for thl> handicapped, the Senate added over S50 million. 
Impacted aid has received a boost in its requested budget of 
$240,500,000 by the Senate. For vocational and adult educa- 
tion, the Senate added over S132 million. Finally, for a vital 
program, the Senate increased the Right To Read funds from 
S12Ttiniion to S22 million. 

I don't want'to overburden you with figures, but they tell 
a story no rhetoric ever can. In the past. Congress has given, 
and I believe in the future will continue to give, valuable 
educational programs the support they need to be effective. 
It is: doubtful that Congress will ever heed the call of those 
who would sacrifice future generations on the altar of so-called 
fiscal restraint. 



Future Programs and Funding 

* Let us turn now to the complex question. Where do we 
go from here? Clearly, great change is in the offing, now 
perhaps as never before. The most obvious catalyst of this 
change has been the def *sion of the California Supreme Court 
to the effect that the inequalities associated with financing the 
schools through local prbperty taxes amounts to a violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Similar 
decisions have Been made h least five other states. Addi- 
tional cases are pending in about thirty states. 

Further, many educators and political leaders agree that 
ovenvhelming reliance on property taxes, so basically hinged 
to school financing today, is regressive, anachronistic, and 
resting upon inequity. «They claim, with some merit, that it is 
wasteful, inefficient, and unfair to students, parents, and 
taxpayers. 

There is nothing final bout the California or other court 
decisions, but a final rtiling by the higher courts will leave 
each state and tlie federal government with some monumental 
issues to face in school financing. The central issue does not 
seem to be what we are willing to provide but rather a question 
of how and where mon^^y is raised and how efficiently and 
equitably it is allocated! from all levels of government. 

For the federal government to play a significant part in 
helping to eliminate reliance on the inequitable and regressive 
property tax for the financing of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education .would require a new federal revenue source. 
This issue is under intensive reviev/, which is another way of 
saying nothing will be done soon. Several proposals are pend* 
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ing, including the value-added tax, but it is not yet clear 
whether this proposal is either appropriate or adequate. It 
surely will be some time after the fall elections be^lore there 
will be serious 'movement on acquiring new resmirces. But 
whatever long-range strategy the federal government decides 
to take, it must be directed toward the prevention of depen- 
dence and the accomplishment of educational' refprm. 

Let us now consider what tjqjes of federal supporl 
reform we can expect. The reasonably foreseeabtejunds in 
the future will be sufficient only to meet certain or selected 
specific national educational priorities. Among these are pos- 
sible reforms in educational research — the encouragement of 
innovation and renewal — career education^ new directions in 
education for the handicapped and the disadvantaged, the 
Right To Read program, and streamlined grants-paokaging 
procedures. 

I would like to cite briefly the reform measures now 
before Congress and being considered for enactment, imple- 
mentation, and funding. These are ideas that could revitalize 
the system. 

Educational Renewal 

One of tJie most interesting and controversial new con- 
cepts the Congress is considering is educational renewal, de- 
scribed as a program to better implerftent procedures for 
discretionary project grants^ If accepted, it would change 
our procedures for awardii^g project grants to school districts 
so that various programs are coordinated more effectively at 
all levels. An educational renewal site would be the recipient 
of a single grant tq develop a coordinated program for up- 
grading school personnel in its district. 

Under the proposed new concept, the amount allocated 
to each category, instead of being specified in advance by the 
^Office of Education, would be left to the discretion of the 
renewal site. Building on this core, the educational renewal 
site would develop a comprehensive plan for making the best 
use of all resources available to the school district, including 
other discretionary project grafits awarded by the Office of 
Education. They would then prepare a consolidated grant 
application for these project ifunds. 

A second significant feature of the proposed renewal 
strategy is the education extension agent, based on the concept 
of the agricultural extension agent. These non-federal agents 
will help individual educators define problems, provide infor- 
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ination on alternative, tested solutions, and follow up to see 
that necessary aid has been provided. 

Educational Revenue Sharing 

Legislation authorizing special revenue sharing in 'edu- 
cation, nOw pending in Congress, if enacted and funded, would 
replace many categorical formula grants with a single formula 
grant for elementary and secondary education. This would 
allocate federal funds to five broad areas: compensatory edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged, education of the handi€kpped, 
vocational education, impacted area aid, and supplementary 
suppor' services. Within these broad categories, states and 
localiUv.. would have greater flexibility to determine the pri- 
orities and uses of the federal financial assistance rawing to 
them. Greater freedoiri for the states and localities could 
permit them to tailor packages that are more clearly related tp 
the unique problems faced by each school district. But we 
must ensure that the states would not receive less^ under 
special revenue sharing^ than they received in 1972 or in 
previous years from the categorical formula grants, and that 
netv money will be added. 

Right To Read 

The Right To Read program proposal provides funds to 
finance special demonstrations in overcoming illiteracy. The 
basic purpose of these demonstrations is to show school dis- 
tricts and other public and private institutions how to make 
significant improvements in reading. The fund^ currently 
available, plus additional funds, would be used for this pur- 
pose. The overall goal of the program — afunctional literacy 
by 1980 for 99 percent of the sixteen-year-olds and 90 percent 
of' those over the age of sixteen — can be achieved only if 
current sources of funding are coordinated and used much 
more efficiently than they are at present. Indeed, the major 
role of the Right To Read program is to coordinate and pro- 
vide technical assistance for the many programs that support 
reading. The special demonstration funds would enable the 
Right To Read staff to exert greater leverage so that these 
very large expenditures from other programs will have maxi- 
mum impact on the literacy problem. 

Career Education 

Educators across the nation are placing increasing em- 
phasis on career education. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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has forecast that no more than 20 percent of the jobs in the 
1970's will require as much as a bachelor's degree, and that 
80 percent of the jobs will be within reach witba high school 
diploma and some post-secondary schooling. 

t The basic purpose of career- education is to make edu- 
ca*on at all levels more relevant to the world of work. This 
newconcept goes beyond the traditional concept of vocational 
education. Indeed,, it cuts across nearly all of the programs 
of the Office of Education. The budget and the congressional 
allowance include increases in a number of educational pro- 
grams which' are directly related to career education. These, 
include training for educational personnel, research in voca- 
tional education and educational personnel, the development 
of new curricula, cooperative education. Upward Bouncl, and 
special services to disadvantaged college students. 

The aspect of the budget which may have the greatest 
implication for the future direction of efforts in career edu- 
cation is the development of four career education models. 
The four models are school-based, industry-based, home- 
based, arid residential-based. The school-based a \6dels en- 
compass early childhood through high school and are designed, 
to restructure the entire school curriculum around the career 
education theme. Depending on the evaluation of these models, 
a large-scale initiative in career education may be proposed 
in future budgets. 

National Institute of Education 

The establishment and enactment of the National Insti- 
tute of Education could begin a new era in educational Ire- 
search and development. It will serve as a national focal 
point for educational research and experimentation. It will 
provide a mechanism for the dissemination of research results 
to state education agencies and the local schools. The results 
of this concentrated research and dissemination effort could 
put into practice the innovative types of /materials and tech- 
niques that are needed to reform education. Funding for 
this program, plus a national foundation concept, and other 
innovations contained in the Higher Education Act will receive 
the early attention of Congress, as soon as budget requests are 
transmitted by the Administration. 

Federal Switching Siation 

A strong objective of educational reform goes beyond . 
aii junts budgeted for specific programs such as educational 
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revenu^i sharing or career education. What 5nay be needed 
is the introduction of integrated- and flexible funding into our 
current operations, and legislation to enable states and locali- 
ties to integrate the delivery of educational services within 
their service areas. 

Because many worthwhile projects deserving HEW sup- 
port are too broad in scope to be wholly financed by one 
categorical grant-in-aid program, a prospective grantee is 
forced to divide his plan into parts that match the federal 
categorical programs.. He must then hunt separate fundings 
for each part. Perhaps what should happen is that the 
schools should come forth with an idea, and thien the federal 
government should at^ume the responsibility of searching 
out the host possible funding sources and package them for 
the recipient. A switching station concept could change the 
present maddening, frustrating procedure. If a future grant 
applicant has a project requiring funding from several dif- 
ferenl HEW project grant programs, he will submit a single 
application to the switching station. This new organization 
could reyiew the project as a single entity and, if it is . 
approved, arrange to combine funds from the applicable 
categorical programs into a single integrated grant award. 
This is a most promising approach td establishing a grants- 
packaging capability in HEW and is being encouraged by j 
Congress on a pilot basis for FY 1973. 
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, The Student and the Taxpayer 

These are t)\ii a few^of the active items of current con- 
sideration that could provide reform and new direction in the 
achievement of national educational goals. But, I would 
hasten to add, these pieces of legislation, valuable as they 
are, will not be enough. For federal support of education 
to increase, both for the achievement of priority goals and" 
the, equalization of educational services, the taxpayer will 
demand, and rightly so, 'that these hard-earned dollars are 
achieving worthwhile ends. 

We — you and I — must work to restore, build, and 
enhance a basic confidence on the part of the American 
people that education is of fundamental interest and does 
provide the most efficient method of treating major social 
We must demonstrate that problenis of the environment, rr 
relations, health, welfare, crime prevention, and rebuilu.iife 
the American value system can be substantially improved 
through educational reform. 
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And aboV^all, we must never allow ourselves, in our 
preoccupation with fiscal and administrative details, to forget 
what education is'really all about: the student. Ultimately, 
we are concerned with what happens to children, what ki ids 
of jobs they get, what kinds of lives they lead. 

This is a noble end, but all too often it has become a 
rhetorical platitude. We have so far failed to show effec- 
tively that our expenditures are being translated into better 
lives for future citizens. 

Several things are called for. First, a cost-effectiveness 
capacity must be built in the educational world that is caf).able' 
of demonstrating the relationship between expenditures and 
results. This involves coming to grips with e valuation, infor- 
mation systems, and the development of comparative-analysis 
processes, now available or in operation in education in all too 
few states. ^ 

Second, performance standards and goals should be 
developed and perfected for. educational personnel through- 
out the states. We should cease granting substantial salary 
increments without demanding an enhanced performance 
on the part of teachers and administrators. ^ 

Third, we should reserve the necessary time and energy 
required to .establish within the elementary and secondary 
educational community, and throughout the nation, a con- 
sensus and agreement on important positions and issues. 
The educational process itself should be utilized to achieve 
such -results. Many issues remain unresolved and conse- 
quently are inadequately addressed by public policy bodies 
such as state legislatures, the federal^Congress, and state and 
local boards-of education. 

Fourth, the nature and degree of the future federal role 
in education should be hetter defined. Should the federal 
government markedly increase thp proportion of its contribu- 
tion, presently 7 percent to 'elementary and, secondary edu- 
cation? If so, how should such revenue be raised and in 
'^what fashion should it be allocated? 

•fth, what should the relationship and respective roles 
uir ctions oi private; educational institutions be in rela- 
ti( J public* education? This issue is reasonably well 
settled in higher education, but not so in elementary and 
secondary education. 

Sixth, there are also some issues o£ a professional nature 
that neeH resolving, such as the relationship of educational 
quality and racial balance, the relationship of expenditure 
level to educational effectiveness, and the kind of resources ' 
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needed for the exceptional needs oi large cities and rural 
areas. These should be settled before we" make additional 
hard funding decisions. 

Lastly, it must be determined what constitutes an ade- 
quate state level of equalization. The courts are following 
a rationale that education is of fundamental interest and the 
level provided must be a function of the wealth of a state, not 
a function of the weahh of a district. Following this, it is 
imperative that the educational establishment, with broad 
citizen involvement, describe a level of adequacy and a 
statewide financial equalization program in meaningful terms. 

Further, it is inevitable, I think, t^at the question of 
national, interstate equalization will arise. W'e should be 
thinking^ about the desirability of this, the costs-that would 
be involved, and the processes and controls necessary for 
carrying out this proposal. It is to be hoped that preliminary 
consideration of national equalization of education will save 
us from the traumas being encountered with respect to state 
equalization. ' 

Conclusion 

I wish I could have come before you with answers instead 
of questions^ solutions instead of problems. Uncertainty does 
indeed prevc^l in all aspects and at all levels of our education 
system. Above all, the equalization question is a tough one. 
If indeed we*do have' to reorient the responsibilities among 
the levels of goveniment involved, we have a slow, agonizing 
road ahead. ^ Perhaps such proposals as the value-added tax 
and educational revenue sliaring can do the job; perhaps even 
more bold alterations will be required. 

In other respects, of course, things are not so muddled 
and confused. The record of the past few years evidences a 
clear willingness by the Congress to provide adequate funds, 
despite small budget requests, to maintain the productivity 
of existing programs. The legislation now being considered 
by Congress offers the possibility of better programs funded 
in a manner that will allow more efficient resource utilization 
by the states and the local school districts. « , 

The most productive approach for those of us that work 
in and represent education in some capacity is to try harder 
and differently and tb level with the public. We must argue 
the facts and merits at all times, and remember — the tax- 
payer, too, is idealistic and wants the same excellence in 
education that we fight for. 
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We must reach out into the education communities with 
even more compassion and determination to help lead our 
young people and adults away from the pitfajls that can 
eventually cripple our entire society. To do thisj we must 
rededicate ourselves, in mind and body, to the task of 
education and training. 

The nature of a free society demands that we take this 
course. We do not plan our future through centralized 
authority but, instead allow our citizens, through free choice, 
to chart the directions society will take. Education is the 
foundation otthis process. Through education, future citizens 
obtain the abilities and rational thought processes necessary ■ 
to ensure that our development is sound, Ojur sensibilities, 
appropriate. It should, be no other way. 

Thus we are entrusted with a responsibility that is at once 
vital a^'nd ominous. It is a responsibility that musi never be 
shirked. We must fight a constant battle on all fronts, for the 
future is indeed in our hands. 
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Legal options and constraints have po^verful influence on 
the governance of stale education systems. The three addresses 
that follow in this section of the institute report speak to a 
number of issues that reflect the way in which laws — and the 
administrative structure ordained by la^v — control educa- 
tional governance. 

Responding to the question, "After Serrano .What 
Can States Now Do?" ' !Pr. Roger M. Shaw reviews the 
fundamental legal questions involved in Serrano-iype court 
cases and suggests legal ..venues open to the* states jn dealing 
constructively with^the issues these cases raise. He concludes 
that the states can still do almost all the things they could 
before; there are no prescriptions and only one proscription:* 
"The quality of public education may not be a function of 
wealth other than the wealth of the state as a whole." 

Dr. Roald F. Campbell and Dr. Tim L. MazzoniJ Jr., 
employ the specific concerns of the current Educational 
Governance Project to describe some of the procedures being 
used to develop alternative nu)dels of educational governance 
structure. Although this study is structural in its emphasis, 
the problems being examined also reflect concern for the 
legal and fiscal frameworks within which state education 
systems operate and the implications of the "differences among 
the states for educational policy decision making. 

Dr. Marion A. McGhehfey uses the recently reversed 
Richmond case in his paper, "A|ter Richm) nd . . . Must Dis- 
tricts Be Restructured?" as a springboard for the analysis of 
one of the central legal issues in state educational governance: 
To what extent will educational policy decision making ^ 
increasingly become a judicial function? Although thiSp 
particular case centers on the problem of racial balance, 
the basic issue is one ^ ('application of the politicnl concept 
of federalism to educational governance. • 

( 
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After Serrano... 
What Can States Now Do? 

Roger M. ^tvuw 
President 
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Two score and eight weeks ago yesterday, tlie sur'name 
of John Antliony Serrano began to become a kind of house* 
hold word to thousands of educators, legal scholars, judges,- 
government oflicials, tax experts, and le{r>slators ail across the 
country. For about four years the eleven-year-old Chicano 
plaintiff had known vaguely that his rather hopeless case 
was losing all the way to the Supreme Court of California. 
But then on August 30, 1971, by a six*to*ohe yote of a 
prestigious state supreme court,^ a great slate's school finance 
setup was found unconstitutional for failing to accord young 
Tony Serrano his constitutional right to equal protection 
of tlie laws. 

Apparently a lot of lawyers were Ireading the papers. A 
lot of similar cases were subsequently filed — forty-five at 
latest count, in thirty slates — and "Serranopiners" by the 
hundreds sprang into acti '^Sere is probably none in this 
room who, in his chiefly omni^science, doesn't fancy himself 
as a bit of an authority on the Serrano cyclone and none 
also who doesn't crave just a bit more insight on the matter. 
Came then from your program planners the almost plaintive 
interrogative, ".What can states now do?" 
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Turning to the Target-Topic Query 

A straightforward question deserves a forthright re- 
sponse. A proper ansWer (though a startling answer to the 
hand-wringing, novice Serrano -watcher) seems to be that 



1 Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal.' 3d 584, 487 R 2d 1241 (1971). 
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states can still do all the things they could before — except one. 
That one forI)idden phenomenon is that the quality of public 
education may not be a function <^ tvealtli other than the 
wealth of ihe state as a tvlwle. 

With full awareness of "the perils of paraphrasing in 
things legal, this one proscription may be restated thus: to 
the extent a state puts quantities of public education up for 
sale to quasi-local districts, ^district wealth must not be 
allowed to affect the quantity bought. Another recastipg-^ 
the essence of Serrano is tijat "fiscal neutrality" myst^arac- 
terize the makeup of the pubdivisions of th^state (the dis- 
tricts) which are authorized to make decisions qn levels of 
educational spending. As the meanifig of fiscal neutrality 
becomes clear, so perhaps wlhS^ano. More and more com- 
mon, also, is the key pKrase'^equal access to wealth." 

The verbatim Serrano proscription forbids milking "th^ 
quality of a child's education a function of the weahlj of 
his parents and neighbors." ^ There are no prescriptions. 
If states don't stub toes on the equal-access-to-wealth cornei- 
stone, their systems ap*parently are not constitutionally ^offer- 

sive, acr »rding to Serrano doctrine. 

■ 

\ 

A Short Inventory of Major Alternatives 

Having staked out Serrano^s proscription, couched 
^variously for increased hicidity, and haviu indicated that 
prescriptions are absent, what then are tlie kinds- of school 
finance setups the states can contemplate? From the Gombina- 
"libns and permutations of factors that are your, state setups 
and ^that do fit somewhere along the continuum between 
complete lo'cal support and full state fundings at least three 
seem presently to be constitutionally inoffensive.^ They are: 

1. Full State Funding, and 

2. Equalization with No Leeway, and 

3. Interdistrict PowGr Equalization. 

All three of these were exhaustively and masterfully t-eated 
yesterday by Dr. Erick L. Lindman of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 



' 2 Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3d, at 587 (1971). 

3 Johns, Roe L.; Alexander, Kern; and /Jordan, Forbis. Financing Edu* 
ca*ion: Fiscal and Lrgal Alternatives. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co,, 1972. pp. 499-506. 
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A Somewhat Longer List of Political Possibilities 

Founded, as Serra/zo-type law is, on one proscription 
and no prescriptions, educators^and legislators in the several 
states need not presume that they have been straitjacketed 
out of all wiggle room. Part of SerranoH inho-ent strength 
and vitality lies in what it does not do. Potboiling news 
stories and popular editorials sometimes to the contrary, 
Serrano \\\ effect and 'for*example (a) does not invalidate the 
property tax per se, (b) does not mandate completely cen- 
traMzed educational decision making, (c) does not go oeyond 
state borders, (d) does not go inside any district border, (e) 
does not speak to the federal government, and (f) doQ3 not 
fpreclose any popular surges of support for educational 
attacks on racial, social, environmental, or economical prob- 
lems. The vast panoply of options is still there to be embraced 
"or ignored at all state capitols as chief schoolmen and solon'i 
see fit. 

Without being diagnosed as giddy with the altitude oi 
even lower slope Mount IJood, let me tick off* a not* 
unthhikable list of political responses to Serrano and then 
realistically and soberly opine with unbecoming quasi- 
confidence as to what some of your legislatures might do. 
The fifty legislatures, exercising their plenary powers ahd 
primary responsibilities ior education in your states, might 
come to believe that they should, and behave as if they could: 
• 1. Further centralize or decentralize school finance- ahd 
governance, ^ 

2. Go farther toward diversity or uniformity of educa- 
tional experience, 

3. Deeide on "corRpensatory" extra outlays or abso- 
lutely equal-dollar outlays, 

4. Preferentially treat the artistically or scientifically 
lalente^ ins^tead of the physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally handicapperi, students, \ 

5. Arrange extra dollars for the easemeni of municipal* 
overburden, 

/-^6. Reward school districts according to the degrees of 
racial integration in the allocation of school funds, 
7.,*0pt for elitism instead of egalitarianism, 

8. Reorganize their official educatiopal contraptions 
(districts) tp be as. large as the state or as small 
as the family, and ' • 

9. Op^t .for more property-related than income-related 
taxation. 
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This list can be extended, almost ad nauseam and ad 
infinitum, and is both included and truncated here to illus- 
trate '•hat the nub ol Serrano is simply equal access to weblth 
and that tlie new and old choices must merely heed that'one 
Serrano caveat. , ' / 

Moving gratuitously beyond my legally can-do assign- 
ment into some quick political cqnjecture,-! have the hunch 
that most legislatures will do something sooner or later. The 
Serrano spectre coupled with "But for the Grace of God*. . 
may prompt legislatures to begin to think seriously about their 
states' patterns ol re5ource inequah'ty, to consider schemes to 
patch them up to pass judicial isuster with as little as possible 
violent upset of existing policies, and probably ultimately to 
maintain a mixed system for both raising and allocating public 
school revenue. 



A Momentary Oblique Attack 

For variation on the theme, let me come at this chal- 
lenge from a little different angle. Let me now, for a'^fchange 
of pace, attack tlie Serrano spectre as if^t were your personal 

' liouse ghost. The question tlien becomes, "After Serrano, what 
can the CSSO notv do?'* or "What can you, chief, notv do?" 
As you are your state's status-leader in education, you are the 
one who, after the gavel has fallen on your Serrano-iype case, 
should have done something about it, should have seen the 
handwriting on tlie wall, should have known just what legally 
and politically acceptable schemeis and dreams ought to be 

' on tap, or should have sensed perhaps in some instances that, 
given your relatively equitable setup, your state possibly has 
little tqjear at the hands of litigious libertarians. " 

For a few moments, let's think of you instead of your 
state.' There may be some solace as well as substance in the 
followirjg three responses to this restated challenge. I submit 
that the more a fellow knows about school law, the better 
(not worse) he will sleep. My generalized response to the 
revised question, "What can chiefs now do?" is tripartite, 
as follows: 

First, size \ip Serrano in all sobriety, including its grow- 
ing string of subsequent settlements. After all, Serrano proper 
is almost a year old. Serrano is Serrano, and there is a 
great measure of stability in the law, but on the other hand, 
law is almost as dynamic as it is static. Serrano is not a 
casual case, hut I am inclined to give it the sam'p deliberate 
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(even if amateurish) analysis 'I thinL all cases that come to 
light in education should get from each of us. Most of us are 
not lawyers, hut we are legally dry enough hehind-lhe ears to 
know that, any way you look at it, ultimately law is whatrthe 
court says it is — he it repetitiously recapitulated, currently 
modified, or originally promulgated, he there constituiional 
or statutory language, hp there precedent ''on all fours," or 
he there none of UiesQ. There are several thousands of courts 
grinding out thirty thousand cases each year. To avoid en- 
trapment in the casual-case syndrome, three key questions 
need to he ask\.a: 

L Said hy tvhat court? ^ 

2. What did the court say? ^ 

3. ^ as il solo 01 chorus? 

As you don your chiefly legal-eagle headdress for 
Serrano celehrations or seances, ask yourself the above 
q lions, hecause upon the* answers, frdm where you sit, 
de^. id many of your administrative moves with foresight or 
hindsigl^t. Unless a court in your state or your federal circuit 
has said.what Serrano means for you and yours, the Serrano 
cyclone may he drifting by unnoticed. Serrano is not con- 
trolljr^ (is- not the law) in perhaps a majority of the fifty 
stales whose chiefs are here this morning, and indeed, Serrano- 
jip'ed i\pt necessarily even prove to 'be persuasive to your 
judges. , ^ ^ 

. Even more important to realize, gentlemen, is -that 
Serrano is not the law of the lano—j^et — and may never he. 

\The answers to the other tv/o questions as to what the 
coutt^ally did say and as. to \\rhether or not its voice was 
discordant or harijionious in the vast symphony that is the 
body of the law will become cletarer elsewhere in this 
preiejitalion. 

A second further response to ihe revised question, "What 
can chiefs notv do?" is tliat, if Serrano-type law has been 
found to be the law for you and yours, you v/ill, of course, 
go to work in your leadership role lo figure out precisely 
what your court aaid and then set about to get legal — by 
patch-up or replacement of your constitutionally offensive 
system. Even if your court has not yet spoken, you may 
still want sage counsel as to the imminence of possible impact 
of 5erra/io-type law and the odds on successful defense by 
you as the chief state school oflicer. Lawyers thrive on their 
clairvoyance as to:what courts ^nd judges probably will do. 
If 5erra7io-type law has. not come to your state yet (and 
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remember, please,| tfiat |for a .majority of you this is the case), 
you still have timQ to decide if you aVe an eager or a reluctant 
dragon on this oi^e.; Tjour leadership role is not yet legally 
cast, willy-nilly o^ nolens volens; it is still a matter of per- 
sonal,' political, jaiid professional values and constraints. 
Pers.onally and politically you might veiy well i:ide^:tf;is 
one out. There are, on the other hand, CSSO's who'will 
welcome their stdte's ^erra/io-type challenge. Yoijr stance, 
chief, put in>almoktjclassic Serranortype language, \yill doubt- 
Less "be a function of your very*own personal energy and zeal 
if not a function.jof your very own personal wealtll." 

Whether yoii are defending or befriending OTijust wait- 
ing, you may \v|ai^t to use as m*.ch Forrestal .finesse as 
you can. Manylegjal minds, especially govemme^ital (statu- 
tory) counselors jatjlaw^ tend to be cOliservative^toUhe point 
of negativism. Thp ' reasons are many, but one certainly 
involves their wih-loss records. If they couiiSel' negatively 
against some action, nc^thing happens and riobodjy gets, in 
trouble and nobodyj has ito be represented and the| Cautious- 
' conservative counselor has no case, so he fose^ no cas^i. 

The opposite^ 6f thi^ is the positive usd of legal talent. 
Undersecretary ofjtHe Nawjames V. Forrestal, just prior to 
World War II, wkstfe t)^ >us in naval adnnnisttatibn circles 
ioi 'being the best ^ogative user of legal tajent in' federal 
government. Spotting war clouds on the horizon cluring the 
la te*^ thirties, knQ\A^ing*full well that statutory laV allowed 
the Navy to build^lorily a few dozen planes, dnd those only 
in government arsbnkls, jhe gathered all the Navi^ lawyers 
together and said,- i"^e inu^t build thousands, noi dozens!" 
and forbade them jq{say| "We'cdn't.'' His best.Ugal talent 
was tlius charged witnjfiriding a legal means to doithe neces- 
sary. If not yet undeir gjiin or gavel, perhaps a f^w positive 
legal and fiscal and p oliticaV wizards cbuld help you St'tisfy 
/oerrano if it seems jlo be|coming your way to stayi 



And No^, 



Chiefs, Back to th^\Bar 



After the' foregonig gratuitous, and pjrobabljt ingenuous, 
empathic effort, let's {get ^bapk to the bar — or pelrhaps more 
productively — back to the "bar facts/'^chiefs^t^y 

Each of us knb^vs some of the Serrano ^aga^ and each 
of us craves a quick martery of every bit of jcircumspeot 
shakedown and shape-up as addenda, errata, and dicta come 
to light. ' i i ^ 
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We should sense that it didn't all begin a year ago this 
month, August 30, 3971, in Sacramento, four-hundred and 
fifty miles due^outh of where we sit this riiorning. Actually, 
a strhig of eqjial-protection Fourteenth Amendment cases, 
beginning- about 1890,"* were brought not by aggrieved stu- , 
dents but by tough^niinded taxpayers seeking tax relief for 
themselves as various states were trying, from the plaintiffs 
viewpoint, just a little too much equalizatiolKat certain tax- 
payers' expense. In the course of three-quarters of a century^ 
in gi-appling with challenges involving the states' duties to 
es^^lish a -"thorough and efficient system of education" 
(Sound constitutionally famihar; chief?), many cojirts were 
^iQt_al all loa th to vo ice a toler ance for something less t hjia . 
fi^nf^s^Keqiialjzation for school districts. Iii a number of 
cases in thi^ linTof precedent, the Fourteenth Amendment's 
equal-protection clause was central in cases brought to thwart, 
rather than to foster, m6re educational fiscal equalization. 

A second linfi^of cases, up to and including Serrano 
a year ago this fnonth, involves the eqiial-protectioh clause 
of the Fourteenth Atneiidment in pleadings by sch6ol-pupil 
plaintiffs for more equalization thaii interdistrict inequalities 
provide in many states. Genesis is quite probably, believe it / 
or not, in the otherwise landmark case of Broivjt V. Topeka I 

Board of Education: ^ ^ / 

Today, education is perhaps the most important fuhction of 
state and local government. ... In these days, it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if 
he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an oppor- 
tunity, where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
\diich must be made available to all on equal terms.^ 

A decade later in tlie "era of litigious libertarianism,'* 
about 1965. a theory .was advanced, by Arthur Wise that, 
as education seemed to be beco.nirig a constitutionally pro- 
tected right and must be provided on* equal terms to all 
students, could iijjt a . finding of unequal protection of the 
.laws be pleaded where a state, by accident of history or 
geograplly, arranges frtr fewer^ dollars for children in certain 
districts?' By 196& several suits^ had been^filed utilizing 

' 4Beirs^ap Railroad Co. v. Pennsylvania. 134 U.S. 232 (1890). Subsequent^ 
cases assembled and cxplicaiedJn Johns, et aL, Financing Educationi-pp. 472-82. 
For up'-to-dale' and compeiehl synthesis of school finance and school law, this 
latter woik, especially Chapter 13 by Alexander and Jordan, will be found in- 
valuable hy chief state school officers and their staffs. 

BBjrbWn v. Board of Edscation, 347 U.S.y483 (1954). 

fl- Joins, op. cif., pp. 483-89. ^ 
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this rationale. Most of us were agog when the Detroit Board 
of Education took on Lansius, although the effort never 
quite came to trial, or fruiti9n- First blood was drawn in 
Florida in the complicated Hargrove^ case, which turned on 
the statutory "niillage gap" and which was later vacated and 
remanded on other grounds by. the United States Supreme 
Court. Meantime, well-argiied suits in Illinois^ and Virginia,^ 
which combined .pleas of ^^educational .need" along with 
"equal access to^vealthj" were lost partially for the lack of 
judicially manageable standards- of educational njs^ds. Ihen 
came Serrano v. Priestj and the worm turned. Mcpinis 
(Illinois) ana Burruss (Virginia) were distinguished/ edu- 
cation was fo.ulid. to be a "fundamental interest," and John 
Anthohy Serrano's nanic began to bid' fair to be forever 
famous in the legal anJ the fiscal lore of the public schools. 



The Days Since Serraiid 

T " ^erranor cyclone is not yet a year old. I dub it 
thus b^^^use it is more like an enveloping weather system 
producing cloudless. skies in twenty stales (no cases), partly 
cloudy (chance of severe thunderstorms) in almost a score 
of other states (cases pending), with stormy weather in nine 
states "(cases settled). In six of the- nine (California, Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, Arizona, Texas, and-New Jersey) there 
has been considerable storm damage to .the school finance 
establishmer^s, but in three of the nine stormy slates^ (New^ 
Ybrk,"*' Missour and Maryland ^")' .threatened damage* 
did iiot develc;;^, , Serrano doctrine was not accepted. - Some 
of us want it to rain; some of us don't. Most of us will take it 
as it comes. Some will want umbrellas. Some will ^eek to 
seed the thunderheads. / 

Of the nine Serrano-iype litigation^ that have been 
settled Siace Serrano^ the Christmas EvCi^ecision in Texas 
has now moved up from its per curiam, three-judge federal 
court hearing, ajs expected, and will be heard by the United 
States Supreme Court -during its fall siuing. Bfiefs, including 

— ^ — - ^%. ' ■ ' ■ 

7 skew V. Hargrijve» 401 U.S. 476» 91 S. Cl. 856 (1971). 

SMcInnis v. Shnp(ro, 293 F. ''upp/327 (1968\ and 89 S. Ct. 1197 (1969). 

0 Burruss v. \^!iIkerson, 310 F. Supp. 572^1^9) and 397 U.S. 4 (1970). 

10 Spano^ V. Board of Education, 328.N:f! Supp. 2d 229. 

•1 Spencer, V. Mallory, Civil No. 20058-2 (W. D. Mo. 1972). 

J2Prrker v. Mandel, Ciyil No. 7M089H*(a Md. 1972). 

13 Rodriguez v. San "Antonio Independent School District, 337 F. Supp. 280. 
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dozens from prestigious friends of the court on both sides, 
will all be in by August 20. Some of us are sanguine about 
tlie prospect of having lie Court speak on a Serrano-iype 
case so soon. * But the more circumspect of us *'Serran- 
observers" are not unmindful that of the nine cases since 
Serrano, three Serrano-like pleadings lo§t. Neither are some 
other. "Serranophiles" oblivious to the facts that the , United « 
States Supreme Court has never previously accorded edu- 
clition the status of a fundamental interest, that such status 
is necessary to warrant strict scrutiny^ and that strict scrutiny 
is a. Warren Court device now being pleaded before a Burger 
Court. 

c » 

Three Key Concepts for Us 
Knowledgeable Non*Lawyers 

Serrano simply tui-ne^^n interdisttict equal access to 
money for ^ducatioit. One bf its^strengths was^this singleness 
of qomplaint. lUnsuc^essful plaintiffs in Illinois (.Mclnnis) 
and Virginia (iBurrussX had ambitiously complicated their 
suits by pleading inequities in both money and need^. Money, 
courts understand. Unequal needs of unequal kid^ seemed 
sufficiently standardless to be judicially unman«'^,eable. and 
Mclnnis and Bjiirpiss were l^ebuffed in sta ndUederal 
supreme tests. In pure Serrano doctrine and legyjVduca- 
tional needs are^offstage and at stage-whisper . lume.\* 

Thcee other key concepts from/Serrani )r us |:^nowl- 
edgeable non-lawyers need a bit ofc'highlignung: \ 

1. Fundamental interest, Serrahp accorded education 
a very special status — higher than eveiv, before and higher, 
for example, than either health or welfare — fundameiital 
interest status. ^\ 

2i Suspect classification. With moneyXthe nub of ^he 
pleading ("filthy iucre" s\nd "root of all evil,"^^cO and wjith 
some districts having it and some not, another legal concept, 
suspect classification, came into play. The intemction (A 
these two^concepis in successful Serrano-type actionH^ to date^ 
has triggered'a sharpening of the court's eagle eye. a)f\d this\ 
nexus^of these two crucial concepts has come to deriiand\trict 
scrutiny in determininj; the validity of the challehged sta^e 
action. , - ^ ^ 

3. Strict scrutiny. The keystone in this arch is the invok- 
ing of "strict scrutiny," Uiat is, , the court wjU require the 
defendants of the challenged' school finance setup to show 
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that there is no other constitutionally inoffensive way to do 
the job. Strict scrutiny, in effect, gentlemen, is invoked, if 
possible, by plaintiffs to put the burden of proof upon the 
defendants. It tends to make the court unwilling to accord 
the state any "presumption". of propriety." * News that the 
United States Supreme Court will hear Rodriguez within one 
hundred days (briefs are due this month) prompts many of 
us to remain sanguine about Serrano^ but in the same news 
can\e word that a Marj^land federal judge*** did riot call, 
for strict scrutiny in the^oerra/io-type suit in Maryland. 



And So^ Chiefs, the^Foreoast 

In summation, chiefs, my response to the chall^ge, 
"After Serrano . . ^What Can States Now Do?" is that, wli^re 
and when Serrano prevails, states can still do all the things 
they could before except make the quality of a child's edu- 
cation a function of the' wealth of his parents- ai\d' neighbors 
and that, among currently conceived schemes, full state fund- 
ing and equalization with no legway and interdistrict power 
equalizing appear to be now constitutionally inoffensive und( 
the equal-protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Throughout this presentation, ladies and gentlemen, 
there has been a fusion (or confusion?) of meteorological 
and legal lore. I may as well sign off with a weather forecast 
of sorts: As a "Serranoptimist," I predict that the Serrano 
cyclone will sweep slowly into the flood of economic and 
* social change in this or the next* decade — with or without 
the imprimatur of the United States Supreme Court — because 
it fits the dominant mythology}^ When word of the spirit 
of Serrano gets arouf^d, chiefs, most of your Indians will be 
surprised to learn that Serrano^s requirement is not present 
. reality; and most of your Indians, chiefs, can be depended 
upon to object (intuitively ' and vehemently to the gravamen " 
of Serrano^ which is in essence ^Ae deliberate bestowal 0/ 
unmerited privilege by government. ^ ^ » 
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"Parker v. Mandel, Civil No. 7M089-H at 17 (D. Md. June 14, 1972). 

^5 Coons, John R; Clune, William H. Ill; and Sugqrman, Stephen P. "A 
Firai Appraisal of Serrano," Yale fyvietv of Law and Social Action 2: Jl9; 
Winter 1971, Much of the substance of lliis address was ultimately drawn from 
the first 167 pages of this superb journal, supra, which is subtitled "Who JPays 
for Tomorrpys Scjiools: ThcAnerging Issues cf ^hool Finance Equalization." 
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The Governance of Education; . ^ 
AProgress Report 

Roald F. Campbell and Tim L Mazzoiih Jr. 
Educational Governance Project 
The Ohio State University 

We appreciate this opportunity to make a progress report 
to the chief state school officers of the nation. As of January 
1972, the U.S. Office of Education approved a project entitled 
"The Governance, 6i Education: State Structures, Processes, 
and Relationships.'' Martin Essex olOhio, Ewald.Nyquist of 
New York, and Jack Nix of.Georgia. all colleagues of yours, 
became the Policy Board for .the project. In addition, an 
"Advisory Committee of eleven members, incluHing your own 
John Porter of Michigan, was established. A contract was 
let to the Ohio State University for the major study of the 
project,' and the two of us became the project directors. 

The major objective of the project is the development 
of some alternative models of educational governance. The 
program is planned for a two-and-one-half-year period. Over 
the past six. months we have been engaged in a number of 
tasks.' To begin with, we have taken account of other studies 
of both general governance^N^nd educational governance at 
the state level. In our own work we make about one hundred 
fifty specific references to these related studies. 

As a second task, we have developed our own approach 
to the sttidy of . educational governance at the state level. 
While building upon what others had done, we found it 
necessary to conceptualize a framework that would seem to 
contribute most to ihe purpose tf the study. 

As a third task, we have collected a great deal of infor- 
mation about the governance of education and related matters 
in- all the states. It is clear that we cannot study in depth, 
within the limits of our time and resources, all fifty states; 
hence we have been faced with the selection of twelve or thir- 
teen states for detailed case studies. To assist in the selection 
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o£s: these states we have collected information about all the 
states in four major categories: (a) socioeconomic cliaracter- 
^istics, particularly wealth and industrialization: (b) the 
political culture; (c) governance structure, both general and 
educational; and (d) the nature of policy decisions in eight 
selected policy areas. Further elaboration of state selection 
and policy areas will be provided below. 

As. a fourth task we are now engaged in an eight-week 
Irainiiig seminar for the nine persons w\\o will play major 
role^ in doing the case studies. In order to provide a com- 
parative analysis among states it seemed' essential that the 
same research approach he .used in each of the states. To 
ensure thi^ common formal for the studies it seemed necessary 
that we ha^e a training program for all parl'cipanls so that 
they might become thoroughly familiar with the framework. 
Moreover, it appeared desirable for the entire group to par- 
ticipate in a pilot study where research procedures .might 
be tried and modified if need be. We are using Ohio for the 
pilot study. 

-We hope what we have said to this point provides some- 
seiise of what the project is about and what has been, done 
to date. We would now like to* share with you some of the 
major decisions we have made. They include the selection 
of the level^of governance, the selection of major policy areas, 
the selection'of states for the case studies, and the selection 
and development of the research framework. Finally, we 
would like to project the> study over the next two yeai^ and 
its implementation- even beyond that. ^ . • ' 



^ Governance at the State Level 

We 'have discovered that the phrase "goven^nce of 
education** means many things to different people imft brings 
forth a variety of latent images of what we are about. Fpr 
some, governance refers to higher education, for others, 
lower education. For some, governance refers to policy 
making, for otllei-s, policy implementation. For some, gov- 
ernance suggests the local level, for others, the state level, 
and for still othei-s, the national level. Clearly, for any finite 
project some limitations have to be imposed. We decided 
to look at the governance of elementary and secondary-e^u- 
c and to focus on the state level.' This decision leaves 
0 i;er education except as it intersects with lower educa- 
8t / , • 




(ion. Il also leaves out local and national governance except 
as ihey are related to stale governance. 

Why the state-level focus? A number of xoasons 
prompted this decision, hv the first place, we believe that 
most major policy decisions are 'made at the stale level. 
Stales have couslilulional responsibility to establish and 
maintain public school systems. Governors, slate legislatures, 
stale courts, stale departments of education, and other stale 
agencies are constantly occupied with the making of policy 
decisions consonant with that legal mandate. While national 
policy making for education has become increasingly impor- 
tant over llie last few decades, and while state policy is often 
.affected by national policy, we hold that new models for 
educational governance can m6sl appropriately be considered 
by tlie several slates. 

Second, as governors and legislaC7)rs participate in pol- 
icy making for education, many of them find that educational 
demands occupy an increasing proportion of their time and 
require an increasing^jroportioii of the ^'ale budget. Tbese 
political leaders also share some of the disenchantment that 
many people now experience with respect fo our institutions, 
including our schools. As a result, political actors frequently 
raise ^questions abput our pattern or model of educational 
governance. Most chief state schopl officers probably have 
heard these expressions of concern. Frequently, such expres- 
sions question the {Jrotected or separate status of education 
in state government. These questions have been given specific 
expression in such bodies as the Education Commission, of 
• the States. In a recent meeting convened by t^iat body, we 
heard Governor Askew of Florida express that concern about 
as follows: "I campaigned on educational issues, and now 
that I am elected, I refuse to be kept out of decisions pertain- 
ing to education." Askew and others are demanding new 
models of educational governar.ce. ^ . 

Third, <^^th growing national influence /in educatioi, 
"we think that state influence should be increased to provide 
.an appropriate balance. Indeed, that is wh^t federalism is 
all about. From the beginning oi tins nation/we have thought 
some bivlance between state and national /influence should 
be established. In recent years states have seemed derelict 
in holding up their end of that compact. While we would not 
deny the importance of national action. We think states must 
be in the i)Osition of influencihg and modifying that action. 
Indeed, local control, a strong tra^ition/in this country, can 
probably not be protected withouUappr^ciable state influence. 

/ 



To say it otherwise, we think education will he governed 
hest when there is interdependence among local, state, and 
national 'agencies. States need to help preserve that 
interdependence. 

Fourth, most state departments of education recently 
have recognized the increasing importance of planning, 
research, and evaluation to their operation. This new 
emphasis is related to the demand for more resources for 
education, to the growing concern with accountability in 
education, and to some disenchantment with our schools, as 
npted earlier. Most state agencies are not yet very good 
at these new functions, hut many attempts, frequently with 
federa][ assistance, are being made to become more effective 
in generating and using/ information for decision making, 
whether it has to do with such problems as school district 
structure or the effellJtiveness of a particular instructional 
program. <j 

Finally, recent court decisions such as Serrano in Cali- 
fornia and Rodriguez in Texas portend a role for most states 
not heretofore conceived. It seems quite likely the United 
States Supreme Court will reaffirm the point- that most cur- 
rent state school finance programs are unconstitutional. If 
states go to jfull or essentially full state funding for the 
public schools, a substantial realignment of reso.urces will be 
required in most states. Quitfc frankly, more m(mey will be 
required for t!ic poor than is now the case. The realignment 
will not be ea»?y. Before it is achieved, governors, legislators, 
chief state f^lioo) officers, and many others will be deeply 
involved. All of this suggests another reason for examining 
-the str,ictures and processes of governance at the state level. 



Major Policy Areas 

Hiavitig decided to^focus at the state level, it then became 
necessaiV to decide what to look at. Clearly, all policy deci- 
<^i.ons could not be examined. Nor should only one or a few 
t';p<*s of decisions be scrutinized. We then asked ourselves 
vrliat the 'Critical policy areas were. Our initial formulation 
included' six areas.: (a) professional development and cer- 
tificalion, {h) desegregation, (c) planning and evabi<\tion, 
(d) financial support, (e) district reorganization, and (f) 
teaqher bargaining. In our first meeting with the Policy 
Board,- two additional areas — curriculum reform and Non- 
public school support — \v^re added. We then wondered' just 
88 ' ' 
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how crilical ihese eighl policy areas seemed lo ihose who 
parlieipaled in making poHey in eaeh oLlhe stales. 

Tliis .concern led us lo go ipjscy informanls in each of ihe 
stales. Inilially, we asked ihe governor, tlse chief slule school 
officer, and a seleclcd professor in each slale lo indicale on 
a\^five-poinl scale from +2 lo —2 jusl how crilical ihey 
judged each of ihe areas lo be. Shorlly, we added ihe heads 
of slale Ir cher organizations lo our lisl of informanls. As 
of July 10, 1972, we had receive^ responses from 56 percent ^ 
of Ihe governors, 90 percenl of lire chief slale school officers, 
f6 percenl of ihe professors., and 63 percenLpf ihe leacher 
organizalion heads. A lolal of ]43 responses out df a possible 
228, or 63 percent, were received. In terms of ratings 
given by all respondents, degrees of criticalness are shown in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1.— TOTAL RATING VALUES GIVEN BY RESPONDENTS 
TO PROPOSED POLICY AREAS 



Policy Area 


Rating Value 


Financial Support 


237 


Planning and Evaluation 


169 


Curriculum Heform 


122 


Teacher Bargaining 


108 


District Reorganization i 


93 


iProfessional Developmenf and Certification 


90 


Desegr'^gation 


j4 


Nonpublic School Support 


45 



One/ wonders how desegregation and nonp^jblic school 
support Zan be rated so/low. Wo; then analyzed. our responses 
for eadi state. In California, desegregation ^vas ranked -f 6 
and Wyos exceeded only by financial support at +8. In New 
Ham^hiid, on the otlier hand, desegregation ranked —6, the 
leasLcritical of all/the areas. In similar faslr.on, nonpublic 
sohool ^ ^ ort ranked +5 in Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wash- 
iijgtoji and'— 4 in Michigan and — 3 m Florida and Indiana, 
learly, degree pt criticalness varies arn^g stales and perhaps 
aries by tirne /period. \ 

These co;isideraticns may argue that we should^ retain 
all eight polity areas eveii thou^ nve find some of them less 
critical in some states at this time. We also* suspect that^by 
looking at a variety of policy areas we will identify a greater 
number of actors who participate in making policy decisions. 
For instance, it seems reasonable that teacher organizations 



would he more active regardinor policy makiujr in the cer- 
tification area and thai husiness {groups wouhl he more active 
in financial .support areas. 

However, if we are to examine how eight or more policy 
decisions were made in eacli qi twelye states, we have at least 
ninelj ix decisions to analyze m detail: for each decision, 
how 'die demands were general^, who the actors were, what 
cojnpromises were efTected, die nature of the enactment, and 
P'oce^res estahlished forihiplemeutation. Such an analysis 
for firrrcty-six decisions s6euis to he impossihle. Thus we are 
giving seriou\ considerc^tion to an examination in four areas 
in each state in grcj^i de»"'l and decisions in the other four 
areas in less detail^^ We v >uld still like to test the proposition 
that the actors olfauge, at least to some extent, according to 
the nature of iJne^ciSion. ' ^ 



^ Selection of Shaes 
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We hegan early 'collecting material related to the gov- 
ernance of education for each of the^fifty states. For instance, 
we learned witu interest that the chief state school officer iu/ 
Tennessee is appointed hy the governor and is a meniher of 
the governor's caliinet. We also noted the recent reorganiza- 
lion of the governor's -cahinet in Massachusejts.and Tie inclu- 
sion of a secretary of educ/^ional affairs Jn tlik cahiuet. It 
soon hecamd apparent that we needed a more syslematic way 
of looking at educational governance in each ofVtlie states. 
As part of this consideration, it4eemed to us ihat each of the 
states nii|h* first he viewed in terms of its political culture 
and socioeconomic development." Perhdps many differences 
among states could he explained hy differences in these factors 
alone. If this were true, it tli^^n followed that we must have 
other data ahout each of tlie-states. We settled on two olher 
categories — governance structurq anc^ nature of policy deci- 
sions. '.We spent several weeks developing dimensions that 
would permit us to describe states in these four categories. 

Since this whole exercise was largely for the purpose of 
assisting us in the selection of states for the .detailed case 
studies, we felt we must do the task as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. This meant relying on the work of^qther scholars who 
had examined states across vari-ys dimejisions. As many of 
you already have discovered, a.iy atteitipt to compare states - 
on any dimension is a most dilficult task. Widi considerable 
persistence Ave have developed oy^ir forty dimensions in the 
90 ^ 



four categories mentioned above. the sicipeconomic cate 
• . 1 I.J T^.. « i.u" ^..j lindustrialization,'' 



gory we have settled , for "weakh" and 
each of which has a number of subsets- Pqlitical culture was 
HK?ated as a single dimension, largely 'the ixtent of a reform 
tradition. We divided governance into gmeral governance 
/ apd educational gov.eni^n^. .'Under generaTgovernance, illus- 
-,/tratiye dimensions inclu^ the "po^jer' of the, governor and 
die "effectiveness" of the legislatftf£\Under eddcational gov- 

• ernance, illustrative dimensions include 'degree 'of 4'citizen 
control" andj the "professionalism" of the state department 
of education. For each of the eight policy areas we have on^ 
or mor^ dimensions. For instance, under financial support, ■ 

• Jthe dimensions include "amount," "equity," and "effort"; 
under -planning and evaluation^ 4he dimension represents 

^'"state cominitnienf to planning and Evaluation"; and under 
teacher bargaining, the dimension deals with the conlinuum'pf 
"soft" to "hard" bargaining. , ^ 

' ^ We found, through a correlational ajialysis in which 
e^cli of- these variables was correlated with each of tlie other 
variables, thai many of the differences among the states can 
be explained in -terms of their socioeconomic or political 

' culture characteristics. For instance, iu^ustr^lization and 
wealth in%New Jersey do much to distingimh that state from 
New Mexico. In like manner, the reformltraditib^n in Minne- 
sota ^eems to explain in large measure how that state differs 
from Mississippi, ^^'^ith the socio-economic a;id political cul- 
ture variables held constant, through a partial correlational 
treatment we then examined tjie, relatiopships between gov- 
ernmental^ structure variables and th^ nature of the policy 
decisions in each of tjie states. In terms Qf our puipose — the. 
building* -of alternative models of gove^fnance — we became 
much interested in these strucliire-polic^^ outcome relation- 
ships. A summary of the data available tSVis for this analysis 
is shown for each of sixteen states in Table\2. 

As a. result of these analyses, we selected ^twelve states, 
plus the pilot state of Ohio, 'arthe states wher^oiir case studies 
would seem to have greatest potential for expianatory^powcr. 
Moreover, in this tentative selection^ve ha,d a nuinbe|^f pairs 
of states^ alike in many respects but'different^ri som^ ways of 
grea'C interest to us. New York and California, Minnesota and 
WisQonsiri, and Florida and. Texas are such pairs. However, 
in this first cut of states we noted that two 'regions of the 
country, 'llie Plains and the Rocky Mountain area, were not 
represented. This consideration led us to consider Nebraska 
and'.Colorado in place pf some states initially selected. lUi- 
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iiois, with a long history of no state hoard of educatioa.and 
the only state with a sdiool problems commission, also hecame 
an attractive alternate, hut we left it in that status. 

- We have recoitrmended to the Policy Board that ive do ^ 
case studies in thirteen states listed in Table 2^ A numher of 
arguments can he,ad vaneed to support this "sel^Jction : 

^. :Seven of the ten megastates are-inoiude^. 
'2. ' Most structural variations of major interest are found < 
iij'these states. -x ■ - 

, 3. Several chief- state school officers reportedly active 
in dianging governance arrangements are included. 

4. * Many of iKe states experiencing recent court, actions 

are on the list. ■ ^ 

5. All major regions o£ the country are represented. 

6. Some clustering of states lo facilitate comparative/ 
analysis is possible. -> f ^ 

7. Fdr most of the states named, background data are 
available. 

8. Finally, it seems that ready access to each of the ^ 
Slates is possible* 

• ' * 

Framev/ork for "the Case Study Research 

To reiterate, ihe primary objective of the project is to 
develop alternative governance models, inodeis that will em- 
phasize a state-level focus. With this in view, oilr intent is 
to examine present arrangements for stale educational gov- 
ernance, to identify in these arrangements some of the ele- ' 
menls of new models, and toj)rovide empirical data relevant 
to assessing the outcomes that these models are likely to have 
if adopted. We are organizing the research to answer these 
basic questions: , / " ^ 

1, What -major policy decisions have been made re- 
cently by state education policy systems? Who made 
these decisions? How weife they made? 

2, What differences exist among state educ^on g)oHcy 
systems in respect to. selected policy-making dimen- 
sions? — « - * 

3, H^much and what kind- of , difference does govern- 
• mental structure make for the way states vary ^ on 

these policy-making dimensions? Why does structure 
make this difference? *- • 
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> '4. What'Other factors explain the variations that'^exist 
ahiong.states on the policy-making dimensions? 

5. What mechanisms" exist at the state level to' ensure 
the local implementation of education policy deci- 
. - si6ns? How ^equate are these procedures? , 

In answering question number' one, case study teims will 
be required to ascertain what policy decisions, such as statu- 
tory enactments and court decisions, have been mad|.e recently 

•.in the eight issue areas. Documentation reporting, these decu 
sioiis will nped to be secured. It. should be noted that mr 

..definition of a:pplicy decision includes action by authorities 
to maintain the status quo as well as the esfal^ishment of new 
goals and directions. Since there are likelyjto be many more 
decisions than can be investigated, it probably wiflie neces- 
saiy to select, with the help of Appropriate infoi;mant^, a small 
numben'perhaps four or five, for a thorough examination bf 
participants and process. 

To, get at question number two; and^ after much thought 
about how the research cpu\d be made most relevant to our 
model-Building efforts, we finally decided- upon these steps: 
(a) to define a comprehensive s-,t of state policy-making 
dimensions; (b> to.gather through^'case study research infor- 
mation about these dimensions in each of the states tp be 
investigated, and (c)' to seek in the case studies otTier data 
relevant to exjilaining the different pattenis states exhibit in 
respect to policy-making. With these data in hand, we think 
we can move to the' development of alternative models and 
to a projection of how proposed models probably will work 
in practice. The first step noted above is in process. A tentative 

.set of dimensiqns is given below. ^ 

POLICY-MAKING . (Refers to the process through 
PROCESS ^ which educational demands are con- 

verted into policy decisions*) ^ 

Openness Degree to which diverse individuals ' 

.and groups, as well as broad com 
stituencies, are represented in the 
state education policy system. 

Participation Degree to which influence is central- 
ifed or decentralized in the making 
• of state educarion poliav* - ^^'^ ^ 



Rationaliiy . Degree to which research-based pan- 
ning and evahiation information is 
generated and utilize'd in the making 
of ^tate education policy. * 

Efficiency Degree to which scarce resources are 

expended ("costs") to obtain par- 
ticular ^slarte education policy de- 

>- cisions. ^ ^ ' 

' ' ' . } 
Consensus Degree tb which conflict among ac- 

lors IS legitimated- in the niakihg of 

, state. educatioa'policy. 

Professionalization Degree to Avhich the expertness of 
professioiials is the soiirce of state 
^ ' educati9n. policy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL V{Re{err1o the relationship ^^^the 



RELATIONSHIPS' 



Support 



Equity 



Regulation 



Adaptiveness 



Accommodation 



Autonomy 



Leverage 



state education policy system to its 
^social ^nd * governmental environ- 
ment.) , ' ' ' ' ^ 

Degree to wjiich the state education 
policy system obtains scajrce re- 
soWces from its envii'onmentl 

deare*^ to which the slate education 
jy^icy system redistributes educative 
resoifrces among social groups. 

Degree to which the education policy 
» system provides for the implemen- 
tation of state-level policy.' 

Degree to which needed innovations 
are adopted by the state education 
policy system. ^ 

Degree to which conflicting interests 
of social groups are reconciled in 
the making of state education policy. 

Degree to which the state education 
policy system is functionally differ- 
entiated from other' state policy 
systems. 

Degree to which the state education 
policy system initiates and sustains 
interaction , with federal ^nd local 
systems. ' 
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Th3 selection of slate policy-system dimensions was based 
on much discussion and advice. We hope these dimensions 
will be looked upon as being, the important ones by a variety 
of interested parties.. The choice of these, as opposed to other 
characteristics, was^judgmental. But it should be stressed that 
we have not attached values to any particular. position on the. 
dimensions. Put differently, .a state policy system will be 
described on each of the dimensions in terms of "more" or 
"less;" not "good" or "bad." . 

It is one thing lo conceptualize a set of dimensions; it is 
quite another to design research that will produce accurate 
descriptions and convincing explanations. For the past month 
we have been hard at w.ork deviling data-gathering instru- 
ments to be employed in the ease studies, using a set of corji- 
parable policy decisions.^as the point of departure. 

As for question number three, we already have obtained 
some information through the correlational analysis used to 
help select the states^ This analysis has been of value in 
detecting gross relationships involving socioeconomic devel- 
opment, political culture, governmental structure, and the 
nature of policy decisions'. But to -collect data that is fully 
responsive to the question demands that the intensive search 
possible with the case studfy be combined with the gerferalizing 
power oltl.e comparative method. 

Although we feel that our basic research strategy must 
be the comparative case study, there are pj'oblems inherent 
in tliis melhod^-for example, that of many variables with a 
small number of cases — ^which somehow must be minimized. 
More specifically, in orj^er to ansWer th^^tJuestion of what dif- 
ference structure makes,,it is necessafy to take into account the 
effects of other factors. Despite there beitig no completely ade- 
quate way to do this, we have designed our research so that at 
least some "controls" can be instituted. For example, our pro* 
aedui;e fox selecting states involved the choice of pairs of 
comparable cases. That is, the states in each pajr were similar 
in a number of important attributes (e.g.y political culture and 
socioeconomic development)- but dissirfiilar in respect to stnic- 
tural features (e.g., the separation of educational governance 
from general governance); - . / 

The last part of question nurfiberjtjiree, along with ques- 
tion njtniber,four,;means'^that'We.rnust seek'to explain "v/hy" 
as well as to describe "what" and%^yhen:" Again the prob- 
lems are many and formidable. Still, we are confident that 
there are i-egularities across state policy systems and that 
useful generalizations can be made about the factors at work 
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in producing particular patterns of ^pblipy-mfiking. character- 
istics. This^is not to deny it^ni there are unique elements 
importance in the policy process of: each state. But it is tb 
affirm that our principal effort will4)e to ^generalize. 

To ^'.liide our search for explanatory factors we have 
accepted tfe utility of ^ political systems orientation^ Simply 
^stated, this orientation'^' posits an interactive model in ^vhich 
demands are converted Uirougb the political process into such 
outputs as policy decisions. We further assume that influence- ^ 
is central to the interaction among system actors; that policy 
.determination is competitive, characterized by individuals • 
and groups seeking* to influence each other so as to obtain , 
decision benefits. Drawing, then, upon both systems aji^ ^ 
distributive theory, we have explicated an analytic schema 
in which 'the considerations relevant to understanding sfate, 
education policy making are set forth/ Ratfier than present 
this framework in a formal manner, we have listed-below some 
of the categories that we think will have explanatory power: ^ 
L Beliefs, attitudes, and values of official actors (e.g., 
the^ "saliency'* they attach to educational issues)". 
, ' 2. Recruitment and background characteristics of offi- 

^ cial actors (e,g., their "career mobility"). 

3. Role expectations of official actors (e.g.,. the "policy 
role expectations" that CSSO, state boarJ members, 
.legislators, 'and governors hold, for themselves and 
for each other) . ; 

4. Policy-making ^behavior of official 5etors (e.g., the 
^ "leadership style" of the^ governor) . 

5. Policy-making behavior of interest groups, parlies, 
and social movements (e.g., Ihe "lobbying activity" 
of state teacher associations). ^ . ' 

6. :^st^blished procedures for making stati education 
policy '(e.g., tlie nj^ture of '^/routine" in policy- 
making organizations). 

7. Social norms that guide policy making (e.g., the ^ 
reliance on "expertneW' as the basis of educatiohal 
policy). - ' \ ^ ' 

8. Linkages to other policy systems (e.g.,ahe process 61 
"emulation and competition" among staters). / 

'9. Political traditions of state . education p61itics/(e.g., 

the strength of the ideal bf "localism"^ • / ' 

^# ° \ / / 

1 This schema is delineated in Camphcll, Roald F.) and Mazzoniy Tim L, Jr. 
. "Invesligaling Stale Education Policy Systems: Methodological Approach and 
ftcsearch Framework." (Unpublished resource paper.) Educational Governance 
Project, The Oh^io State University, May 5, 1972. pp. 9.80. 
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While we have not explored 'basic question number four 
in full, turn now to qiie;stion number five. We are concerned 
here with the^ mechanisms. at the stale level that ensure the im- 
plementation of policy.- All of us probably have experienced 
the apparent enactment of new -policy" only to discover Jater 
that" evei-ything has remaine/i the'khi'e. Thi^ may result from* 
failure to appropriate .money for a, hew program, failurfe 
to provide any sanctions if the new program is not imple- 
mented, or failure tO'place responsibility for the enfb'rceoient 
of c(5mplianr6. \^e are convinced,' therefore, that we must 
not only find out how the policy decisior was/niade but also 
^ determine thaliit Avas a real decision. 

Some oi^^ouiN. advisers 'have Suggested that Ave ought ta 
follow policy decisions -from' the ' state level to the district 
level and ^ven-to the schoot levpl. We think this kind of 
effort would be useful, and indeed it'cpuld help answer the 
questiqn_of what difference policy decisions make in the 
actual "operhion of schools and possibly in the opportunities 
afforded to tli^ clients of the schools. Much, as we are inteiy^ 
ested in prop93itions of this kind; \ve -see no way wthin 
time and resoulces avai^ble to us by which such extended 
implementation concerns can be mdde a part of the niajor 
study. Quite possibly some «f*our reserarch associates will 
find cpiestions of this kind of sufficient interest to be pursued 
on, an individual basis. ; 

However, we do expect to apply a number of crkem 
to the adequacy of implementation mechanis>n^ Tlipe 
include, the following: clarity arid extent of communicatfon^ 
regarding the policy enactmeit, comprehensiveness of imple- 
mentation, procedures,' exteft * of organizational resources 
committed tb implementatiSir, 'eviclence of ^coinpliance and 
adjustment, and appraisal of. degree of implementation iy 
those" ^yho participated in the policy enactmient. 



' From Here On 

* .We have tried to share our progress to date with you. 
We have reviewed^ the-^ kinds of decisions our "study has 
required. What about the future? We would like to mention 
the tasks we still see for the project. We would also like to 
suggest some activities in which you may wish to engage. 

The initial^roposai for the project described nine tasks 
or activities to by'undertaken roiighlyin chronological oi^er. 
.We have moved on four of fhose tasks: the review of rmted 



studies, tlie establishment of cT research framework, tlie 
selection of states for the case gtudies, and the selection and 
training of icase stuxly> personnel: The big task for this 
coming year is to cpmpleto the case studies. We anticipate 
that most o^ the field work will be done during tlie autumn 
of 1972 and that^^the analyses and reporting of the cases 
wiirbe completed no later than June 1973.' 

With'lhe case studies in hand, five othgr tasks remain. 
The first is the development oi governance^ptions. From 
the case reports, a number of goveruance'^ptions, possible 
components of more comprehensive models, will be developed 
by the central ,staff. Each of Ihe options will be analyzed 
logically and in terms of the empirical evidence available. 

The next task requires that we fonnulate and* administer 
a survey embodying tlie governance opti^'ps to a numbe/ of 
groups in and out oleducatioii". The central staff will perform 
this function, but cooperation will be required, frorn e^ch of 
the groups whosb members are to be included in the survey. 
The preparation, administration, and analysiiS of results will 
require the neriod February through May 1973. 

On, the Basis of all work done to this point, the central: 
staff will- devote the period June through September 1973 
to the development and explication of alternative ihodels of 
governance. A consultant will be used to. help - with/legal 
codificatioii of the models if that level of development seeins 
desirable, ' ^ 

From October through December 19t3 [from seven to 
nine regional conferences .will be oi^an1z§d and lield for 
the purpose of examining the alternative models. A cross- 
sectipli of persbiis with interests in education and government 
will be ^nvited,to each of tile conferences. Central staff, 
•Policy Koard members, and.Advisoi^ Committee members 
/ will participate. In adl^ition, an observer will be used at each 
meeting. Feedback from the conferences'wiU be used in re- 
wwking the models. ; . 

FrQm January through June 1974 the central staff will 
prepare reports on a comparative analysis of tWb states 
and on the alternative models. Tentative d6rcu;nent^^ll be 
-reviewed by tlie Policy Board, the Advisory Conymttee^ and 
representatives of other appropriate groups. Final reports 
will be availal)le to the U.S. Office of Education, to all persons 
^vlio have, cooperated *in tjie^ study, and to interested groups. 

- These activities probably ^will mark a termination point 
for the (Jpnlract now in effect at the Ohio State University. 
However, in planning the project it^was anticipated that 
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some money .would be reserved tei)e iibC'l for the dissemina- 
tion of project findings and recomihendations. ft was-thouglit 

.Jhat some agency with ready access to political and educa- 
tional leaders in the several states might* be given a contract 
to do such things as prepare brief popular reports op the- 
alternativemodels/prepare as needed a number of specialized 
reports for different audiences in and out of education on 
the nature and implications of the 'various models, and 
encourage and perhaps assist many groups m and out of 
education to use the model formulations as part of tlie 
agenda for their annual meetings. 

'But what abbut chjef state school officers? We realize 
that all' of you have plenty to do. You hardly need more 
do-gooders like us making your life more difficult. Still, 
the governance of education at the state level, your own 
level of 01 eration, is in question. • But this is a stage upon 
which yoularc not the sole actors. Governors, legislators, 
judges, and many of 'influence sometimes upstage you. At the 
same time^'we think youPcannot drop out of the cast in a funk. 

,We suspect you must remain on stage and insist on. being 
among those .who decide how e'ducation shall be governed 
and anjong-those who have a part in thatv'process. We hope 
this project can provide you and others who make governance 
decisions with an ehipirical and conceptual' base to help you 
with the ta^. 

If the project is to serve you in that way, you will need 
to remain in touch with it. We hope to. come back again when 
• we will have more to say about our'findings and our proposed 
mpdels. We also hope .to provide you and others who will 
influence the stite governance of education with readable 
documents that^will help' you think through the specifics 
of possible changes in your own state. Finally,^we'hope each 
of you will become a dissemination oflScer for the project, 
helping all those who play roles in governance to make 
the best possible use of the ideas and materials growing 
out^f the project. * ^ 
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After Richmond . . •. Must Districts 
Be Restructured? 
• i - 

Marion A. McGhehey " - -* 

Executive Director 

Kansas A^sooiation of School Boards, Topeka 

The Jaiiuliry 5, li972, decision in Bradley v. School 
Board of the dity of Richmond has once-^ain bfought the 
desegregation problem near the boiling pointy, apd a new 
elemejit hasrbeey added tp the already -expldsive issue of 
busing. It has been slightly over one year sincp the decision 
in Swann v. Qharlotte-Mech^enburg Board of Education. In 
that case, the 'United' States Supreme Court held that it was 
within the equitable powers of the federal district, courts to 
order the l?,u^ng of scho6l children within the boundaries 

^of a' single schoor drstricl in order to bring about racial 
desegregation in the-«chools of the district. The Court also 
upheld the assignment of faculty on an integrated basis, 
pairing and "grouping of noncontiguous school attendance 
zones, and the-use of optional majorily-to-miilority transfer 
arrangments. ' , 

In several places in the opinion, the Court discussed the 
nature of the equitable remedy, returning again and again to* 
the topic. Early in Stvanh the Court indicated that "if school 
authorities fail in their affirmative obligati- ts under these 
holdings, judicial authority may be invokedi Jn discussing 
the extent of this equitable authority, the v^drt said that 
"the scop^ of a district court's equitable powers to. remedy 
past wrongs is broad, for breadth and flexibility are inherent 
in Equitable remedies/* Lt\^er i,U the case it was said that 
"the nature of 'the , violation determines the scope of the 
remedy," And still' later it was said that "no fixed or even 
substantially fixed guidelines dan ^e established as to liow 

. far a court can go, but it must^be recognized that there are 
limitSi'^ The deliberate vagueness of court opinions is th(i 
substance out" of wljich future cases are made, and Swanh 
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lias provided niaiei ial for llic ca?c at ^ qiiniond and for 4lic 
case al JDelroJt. - • > y . 

^ \ The qireslidii posed l)y iho Richmond decision -may lie. 

^ slated as follows: Is il ^villIin ihe power of ihe federal jiidi- 

•ciary lo.ojdcr tlic'consolidalion of two independent snhordi- 
n'ale uniis^of slalc gbvernhicnt in order lo-lnlngsihont r:icial 
dcsej^regalion? Judge Merliigp's order directed that williin 
tlijriy days the three school districts oX Kiclunond, Henrico, 
amLCheslerfield he consclnlated into one school district, and 
that M:thin sixty days a \i\an be ^lesigned tO create a majority 
white student body iii ,ach school within the new' school 
diHlncl. The fii'sl part of ihe^ order was rniionalized on \hc 
basis that it would be ])racfJcally impossible- for the eity 
of Richmond, slauding alojie, to achieve the white-niajorn y 

^ racial njix in eaci]. attendance center demanded by the u-^^iir 
half of the decision and'^order. ' 

Upon appealy the Court of Appeals Jor the Faurlh Circuit 
reversed the district court, holdmg that ihe jiidge of the 
district court liad exceeded his.powers ofjnlervention. Sev- 
eral points wt/e made l)y the circuit court wHicli are^vorlh 
listing. ' - ' • : 

First, tiie ciicuit court called attention to tlie she of the 
district Unit woujd* be created by the forced cdnsolidatioii. 
It is apparent that ^bis caused some concern to the court, 
although this concern was not explained further. 

The cimiit court then pointed out tbat^ihe racial-mix 
thqory adopted by the district ^burt was not constiliilionally 
required; "this was the second half of the district court's 
pTcjei', as described above. The whit^iajority iliesis was 
based primarily upon the tosliinoHy of oim of the^expert wit- 
nesses. Dr. Tbomas ;^eltigre\\^ who establislied -a .2040 
percent black enrollment in \eacH /iltendanc*^ center as the 
most desirable racial mix to producfe inlcgratidn of the races. 
The circuil court held that \bis conclusion' waSriiroliibileil by 
Swann v. Board of Education:. 

Tlie desire of thc^ district judge to achieve such h rccial mix is 
quite understandiible since the evid.once seemed to indicate its 
workability in practice, But welhink the adoptiorf of the Rich- 
mtfnd Metropolitan Plan in lolo by^lhe district court viewed in 
the light of 'die stated reasons for its ad'oplioii/ is the equivalent, 
despite disclaimer, of the impbsilioh^of a fixed racial quoin. 
i Tlie Constitution imposes \\o such requirement, and imposition 
as a matter of substantive constitutional right of any pariiclilar 
degree d racial })alance is beyond the power of a district dburl. 
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■ - The thi^d poiiit made by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was that there was np elndence the estaBlislimenl.and main- 
tenance of- the. boundary lines of the three $chool districts 
■for over one hundred years was motivated^y considerations 
. olReVfietuation of racial discwmination in'the schools o£ any 
' of the tliiree school districts. The court found^ that the schools 
of each of thejhree school districts had . been racially segre- 
gated piiajMo^the Brqiwn decision In 1954 but that there was 
nothing in the record or in the opinion oF the, district xjourt 
tba^ suggested there was. any interaction nmong the three 
school districts to keep "one unit relatively w]l<it^ while cbxi^ 
filling .blacks to another.'* ' -^-^ ' ^ 

The court expressed the opinion that the root causes 
of black concentrations in the large cities of' America have 

fiot been found, andwent-on to say: 

1, " 

Whatever the basic causes, it has not been school assignments, 
• '-.and school^assignments cannot reverse the tiiVid. Tliat there 
has been housing discrimjnation in all three units is deplorable, 
but a school case, like a vehicle,'cah carry ortfy a liniit«J amount 
.o{J}aggage. . ' - ' j 

Tl^iS^ourt placed a great emphasis upon the 'statutory 
procedtirgs available in Virginia for p.consolida ting two or 
rn(5re school districts, in drder t5 show that the *Stkte Board 
of Education, acting alone, could not produce the kind of 
^-Son^olidation ordered by theidisUrict court. "Under Virginia 
law, all consolidations must be- initiated by action jof the 
school boards involved, and the State Board's authority exists 
only as to -approval or nonapproval of the proposed consoli- 
dation. Under the. provisions of the only law in wh'icli the 
State Board of Educatioii was empowered to act upon its 
own initiative, it could create a "new school division*; 6ut the* 
separate- school boards of the former' school iiniTs' would 
continue to fui^ctibn; Thus, if Rich'moifd, Henrico, and 
Chesterfield had been combined {as a school division under 
-^the existing Virgihiavjaw by the S^te Boab|)of Education, the 
Miree former school 'lM>^^rds woum continue to function seoa- 
r§tely:and there woiHd^bt^he a single -scliQ'olboard to^goveni 
llie school division. - • . . 

, The circuit* court also placfed^considerable weight upon 
the complexities of the financing sclifeinQ;ii)v<)lved in the-type 
of consolidation ordered by tlie district cburt^ecause each 
of the three school districts had a^ separate ta5r^l)a§eand, 
under the fisccfl*^dependency systenr in Virginia, the^Dn 
solidated $chool .district woiTld have to look for three separate 
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governing bodies foi: approval and support of its ^ Inidgel. 

But perhaps llie iiiost .important section of [he circuit 
court's opiniQii is that deyoted-tb the analysis of , the federal 
structur^6f government. Since this analysis appears to be 
cruQial to the decision,^ it is«s?t forth liere in outline form: 
'y^^' Under the Tenth Anieiidment to the tonstitution of 
/the United. States^ those powers not specifically delegated to 
tlie United Slates, or prohibited by it to the states, are reserved . 
to iKe states i-espectively or to the people, 

2, Que of the powers reser\'ed to the states by the Tenth 
Amendment i$ the power io structure the: internal goj'ern- 
meiit. It should be ^apparent,, even to a casual' student of 
government, that the states have exercised this powlr in a 
wide variety -Df ways. * 

;3. \^Qieii a state exel:cis|t power wholly within the 
domain of state interet', it is ijisulated from federal judi- 
cial review. ^ ' 

4. If, how^ever, the state exercises its power as a means 
of circumventhig, for Example, the Fourteenth Amendment 
rights of .blacks to attend a unitary school system, then the 
Tenth-Aineiidment is brought into eoixfifct with the Fourteenth, 
and the latter must prevail. 

Applying these four principles to the extant case, the 
circuit jcourt held that the eslablishment and fmintenance 
of the three separate schoal^ districts involved had not been 
shown by the facts of the ica$e. to have been intended to 
circumvent any federally protected right. Nor, said the court, 
had 'the consequence of the state's action in establishing the 
three school districts been iound to Impair any federally 
protected right, for^Here is no right to racial balance \dtJiiii 
even a jsingllf school cfistrict^ citing the United States Supreme 
Court's decision in Stuann. Hence, under the requirements 
of Swann tliat a violation of a federally protected, right is* 
a condition precedeol to interventioii.by the federal judiciary, 
the judge of ^fie disl/ict court was not authorized to intervene 
to order the consolidation of the three ^districts. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals also cited Spencer v. 
Kugler, a New Jersey federal court decision, in^ which black 
plaintiffs sought to compel the consolidation * of separate 
school districts within the state .of New Jersey in order to 
(achieve racial-balance and prevent de facto segregation. The 
^tl^r^'.judge federal court denied the petition, holding that 
de facto segregation |was beyond the scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Upon appeal, the New Jersey decision was 
affifmed by the United States Supreme Court. 
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The iitixt step in ihe^^i^JipiQudxase is, /of course, up to 
the United States Supremd^Court-^^iile it is difficult to 
predict the eventual dejcision of any court, a decision uphold- 
ing the forged'consolidatioii of the three districts in Virginia 
would be almost directly opposite to the decision, of tlie - 
iiited Stales Supreme Court iji ihe New Jersey case.', 

A case very siijiilar to jhe Richmond dase is presently 
langui^shing in the Federal District Court for the Southern 
District of Indiana. This *case involves eleven districts in 
Marion County,; Indiana; -tlie largest of which' is the Indian-' 
applis City Schools. Within Marion County there arc two 
other city schp^l districts," Speedway City and Beech Grove, 
and eight township sphool systems. In 1969 tlic Indiana 
^.Geueral Assembl^/^assed what has been popularly (or 
^npopularly) known^ as the Uni-Gov Act, which merged , 
virtually all of the civil functions in Marion County except 
schools and except for those civil powers exercTsedJiy-Be^iSir^ 
Grove* and-^Speedway Gity under the^city-cduhty council. 
School' coiporationswerespecTfically exempted from Unfc-Gov. 

The United States brought an action against tlie board 
of School Commissioners of the City of Indianapolis, alleging 
failure to desegj^ate the schools of Indianapolis. In ruling 
against the school hoard, the district court relied heavily 
•upon the "tipping poipt" theory, which it described ^s having , 
been reached whenever the ratio of blacks in a school district 
approached 40 percent of the total ^population. Beyond that 
point, according to the theory, tlie white exodus begins and, 
; once begun, becomes irreversible. The court then expressed 
the opinion that tire desegregation problem would" be'mini- 
mized if all the s^chool districts in Manon County, -"that is, 
within ^the Uni-Gov territory, were brought under one school 
hoards -perhaps. with tHe addition of the Carmel Jirea in 
Hariiilton' County immediately adjacent to the north, arid 
tlie Greenwood area in Johnson County immediately to 
-(he soul}i4. Both of these areas are quite clearly a part of' 
metropolitan Indianapolis. * ^ 

The court raised, but did not decide, a number^of ques- 
tions about tfle scliool stniclure, the principal question being 
whether the Uni-Gov act, by excluding school districts fr.om 
the county-wide inetger, v/as unconstitutional "as tending 
to cause segregation or tb-inhibit desegregation of the Indian- 
apolis ScliboL System.'' The court's order was handed down, 
on August 18, 1971, and kmce that time all of the ^)hool 
dfstricts in Marion County have been joined as defendants. 
*But there has been little further action other than the filing of 
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'various ifiolions by. the defendants. By way of speculation, 
^he IndiatiapoUs case* will probably not nioye further tintil 
such 'time as Richmond case is decided by the*TJnited 
States Supreme Court. * ^ 

And while we ^ust wait for a tim^ to havfe the^final 
answer to the quesiion originally posed relative to /the pow^ 
of tlie federal judiciary td;eompel the consolidation of school 
di$tricts-lo effect racial desegregation, t^yp cases; decided by 
the United Sthtes Supreme Court decide the reverse quesffoh: 
May a; slate^ create a new school district* if , {lie result is to 
* iniY)eae racial desegregation? In Wright \i Council of tHp 
Cit\jof nmporia, and in United States Scotland Neck Cit]^ 
Board of ^nducation, both of which were decided on June 22j 
1972j. the UniteQxStates Supreme Court vojded the creation 
of*^ n^w school (tstrict upon a finding that it would impedes 
the dismantli^ig lof a dual school system. Jn Wright w\ 
Emporia^ the d^sion ^vas on a five-io-f our vote, with Justices 
Slewait, Douglas, Brennan, White; and: Marshall constituting 
the) majority. A vigorous dissent was written by Chief Justice 
Bur^^ and he was joined in the disseiil by Justices Black- 
nmiu Powell, and Rehiiquist. In the Emp*pria case, the city of 
Emporia attempted to withdraw from.the'Greensville County, 
^ Virginia, school system under a state law? anplicable to cities 
- of the second class. The Circuit Court pf Appeals had* 
^^versed tlie district court's finding against the* creation of , 
^ne new district, reasoning that racial' discrimination was not^ 
the "dpminajcit purpose" of the city ,pf Emporia in deciding 
to establish the .new district. The Supreme Court held, thai 
the real issue was not the purpose of the act, but rather i\k 
effect^upon the dismantling of the dual systems involved, 
rCiting a numbeV of federal cases involving* the formatij 
of splinter .di^triJcS, 

• The dissent in Emporia stressed that the reasons set ' 
by the majority opinion were not based upon the recbx 
the case and thai the acts of the city of Emporia wer6>>*.vv 
motivated by a desire to discriminate. Referring to the r(\cord 
of the case, the di-<?senti^ opinion concludes by saying: 

Read as a w hole/ lnis record suggests that the District /Court, 
acting befor^our decision in Swann, was- reaching {(jr some 
hypothetical perfection in racial balance, rather than the elimi- 
nation of a dual,school system. To put it in the simplest t^rms, 
the Gou/t, in adopting thcNDistrict Court's approach, goes 
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^ .The Scofiand Neck case, ^vliich arose in North Carolina, 
was decided in the same M^ay on-a similar factual situation 
aiid needs no further amplification at this ppiht. ' 

The case at Detroit, Bradley Milliken^ decided on 
jQiie 14, 1972, by Judge Stephen J. Roth of the United. 
States District Court," Eastern District, of Michigan, Southern 
Division, although different iii some essential respects from 
the Richmond and Indianapolis cases, ia^vorthy of examina- 
tion wiljiin the context of oxir topic. In the Detroit case. Judge 
Rptli has issued a s\feeping order, directing the preparation 
of a desegregation plan by a specif paiiel designated by the 
court for the express purpose of deyeloping a pupil assign- 
.ment and pupil transportation *pla^ involving the cit5^ 'of 
Deti^>k and fifty-three suburban" school districts. He has 
further ordered the Detroit * School ^Boai-d to purchase 295 
school buses, to be paid Jor by the state of Michigan. He has 
directed the State Board of Education and the state super- 
intendent of educatii^n to "consider the factors of racial 
Jbalance along with othenedtrfcational consideratiolis in m^aking 
decisiojis abput new simobl sites, [and] expansion of present 
facilities." It is. probably. the most extensive court order in 
Jiistory in terms of its probable effects upon the internal 
' affairs of the particular ^ate j nvolved^The 
of Appeals has stayed the exegutiorTSjf tli6 oide 
ihg has been set for later^tHlis-Ji^eTini (August" 
Detroit case is fully as^, im]portany^ the Richmond case, 
hecause, ^vhile the fifty-three school districts are not con- 
solidated \vitli» Detroit by Judge Roth's order, the power of 
the school. boards' of the fifty -three schooPdistricts to operate 
is substantially viiiateJ ari3 -^very decision made subject to 
review on its possibles effect upon dftegregation in the city 
of Detroit. ^ " \ 

If the United Stales Supreme Court agrees with the 
philosophy of the district court in either Richmond or Detroit, 
it will^magnify the power of the federal judiciary at 
expense of state ajid local government. It is hoped t^^the 
United States Sup'rem^^'Court will read again Chief Jiislice 
Biirger's dissent in Wright v. Emporia: , ^ 

• Alocal school board .plan that will elmiinate dual schools, stop 
discrimination and improve the qualify of educatirh ought.not 
to be cast aside hecause a judge can/evojve some other plan that 
accomplishes tlie-eame resuk, or what he considers a preferable 
^result, with a two percent^ four percent or six percent diiffcrence 
in racial composition. Such an approach gives cont-olling 
* v/eight.to sociological theories, not constitutional doctrint/ 
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-Gontra3t this slalenienl with Judge Roth's conclusion in 
ihp Detroit case^ in referring to the proposed desegregation 
plans proflcfied by the Detroit Board of Education, the State 
Board of Education, and the plaintiffs that: 

None pf the suJjmissions represent 'a complete plan .for thS • 
effective and equjlable desegregaticm of the metropolitan are'a, 
capable of implementation in its present form. The court will 
therefore draw upon the resources of the parties to Revise, 
pursuant to its direction, a constitutional plaiV of desegregation 
:bf the Detroit public schools. 
\ ' r " . - . ^ 

Y Arid' the United States Supreme Court might very well 
read%rther into the dissent in Wright v. Emporia\^^re it 
is said that: 

\^ . ^ . . ■ ^ 

ff^l^s Ihnitation on the discretion' pf the district courts involves 

^Ve than polite deference to the*role^^of loqal governments* 

JLocal control is* not onljj'ital to 'continued* public support o? 

i the^schools,»bul it is of overriding impc^fance from an educa- 

. Jti^al standpoint asi well. -The success of any school system 

• depends on a vast range of-factpfs that lie beyond the com- 
petencfe and power of the •courts.^.^uriricular decisions,"* the 

^ slructurii^g .pf ^rade levels,, the ^ planning, of extracurricular 
activitifes,'to mention a few, are matters lying^ solely within the 

♦ prpvince ofc\s6h6ol officials who maintain a day-to-day super- 
vision that a\judge cannot,' A plan devised by school officials 
is apt to be atifined to th^e highly relevant educational go5ls; 
a plah dee^ned pr^sferable in the abstract by a,'judge plight well 

I bverloolc ^nd thus\undermine these primary concerns, 

*The acceptance o^ the theory expressed ty the district 
court judge§ in'I^chmorid and Detroit cojild aW lead to the- ^ 
formation of school districts pf gargantuan dimen^K»s around 
New York City,-PhiladelpKija, Pittsburgh, ChHfttgo^jt!^^ 
Washington, D. C, Kansa^ City^ Los Angeles, ai^d^' San 
Frangisco, as the boundaries oTthese.districts are expanded in 
search of white students to produce a more satisfactory degree 
of racial desegregation jn 'Jhe\central isity. The result of 
such a development would he the creation of school districts 
^of such a size *as to be incapable pf either effective instruction 
or administration, and although ' statistical desegregation 
might be achieved, the real goal of equal educational oppor- | 
limity would cqnlinue to recede. 

At stake in both Richrnond*and' Detroit is the always 
tenuous^ balance ^niong federal, »,ate, and local control of 
the day-by-day:, dacis ions affecting/ Ihe operation of schools. 
The district courts Vi botlURicJjjHOn and Detroit have clearly 



exceeded the powers grantjed to the federal* judiciary under, 
Uhe United States Constitution. It is hoped that the United 
ptates Supreme Court;vvi 11 support the feaspning o£ the CirciiU 
pourt'of Appeals for the Fourtb Circuit^inithe Kicftrao«(i case 
and limit the operation of the fedeiral judicial power 'in. 
desegregation cases to those instances; in which a state has 
acted directly iand clearly to violate rights guara^iteed by the% 
United States Constitution. The i^ipositioh of federal judicial 
authority whiefe the states have iafled td redesign ihehf y 
internal school district structure in torder ip implement 
particular racial mix*Weptable to^he federal district courts ^^ 
would place in the hands^of the lejderaV district judges a» . 
degree of authority .that is beyond both tfiein training and } 
their ej^perience. The decision pf the United States Supreme \ 
'.Court in either the Richmohd or the Detroit case will undoubt- !) 
-edly be one^ of the most/significaj^it of this century ins9fa.t - 
as the operation of the^public schools is conceflTfe^ Justice \' 
Powell probablj? will not participate in the decisiOT^n^the 
Richmond appeal because of his earlier involvement with the 
case as a member of the Richmond City Board and of the^' 
.^tate Board of Educatioii. The final determination "qf these 
fcases is probaWy a year or more away. , • 

' The more immediate' action will probably be in the 
political areiia, not in the coufeu Depending somewhat upon ' ^ ' 
the outcome' of this fall's congressional jelections, there may 
develop a considerable flurry of activity in the Congress to 
deal witliytlie* "busing problem." It is highly unlikely^that 
the state legislatures will act to force consolidation of school 
diajricts as.a means of aiding lhe*desegregation problem^ of 
th^s^ larger cities of this country. , 

, Given the present contoo^ition of the Uhited States 
Sj^reme Court,, the, odds are against a judicial; remedy dl jjfr< 
me magnitiufe^uggested by e\\h6Y Richrhond or Detroit] and 
'given the'lfH^esent mood of the Electorate, it is not likely that 
there will be legislative (activity to force, restructuring of \ 
school districts. \A pe^d^f less iJramati^c action may lie 
immediately ahead as* the season of "benign neglect"; con- 
diriues for another iowr^^^^arf. And so the likeliest^ answer 
to. our question is "noJ^^or the foreseeable future. 
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Although the political, fiscal, and legal settings together 
constitute thfe basic niatrix in which governance of -state edu- 
cation systems is em^beddedi a l^rge number of other forces 
/impinge on the actual g<^vernance operation. Sqbie of the 
resultant operational problems are discussed in the five papers 
constituting this section bf the institute report. 

Dr. John W. Gott, in- his address, "PPBS: Management 
Data for Govern aVice,"^discusses the use of a specific manage- 
ment technique- as a governance strategy* He outlines suc- 
cinctly the role and limifatipns of PPBS in the decision-making 
process, stressing its importance as a conceptual tool, not 
merely ;a conver^ient management device or a simplistic eco 



homic model^^^; 



• iJnder the'^ whimsical title, '"The uUngovgmable C 
ulum," Dr Fred T. WJlhehns combines an analytic assess- 
ment of our present school curriciilum with a forceful plea 
for greater coi^m on the part of ail ■e4ucafors,^not chieif 
state school officers alone, for a renaissance of/lhe humanistic 
goals in curriculum development. 

Recognizing the .direct effects of mandated auditing and 
monitoring activities on !the governance of educational pro- 
grains. Dr. Robert E. Kraner reviews the basic requirements 
for these activities and concludesuhat, while external surveil- 
lance of such pr6gra.ms is an 'essential management activity, 
( basic decision making must still reside in the hands of 
professionals charged with the governance 5f edycatiqn. 

^ In "Urban. Prejssures on the State Education Agency,'' 
Dr. Ercell I. Watson, drawing on his unusual experience as 
. one of'the first black superintendents. of a? major urban school' 
system, sets forth vividly — with emotion but without rancor — 
the sp'ecial problems and consequent needs of the- urban* 
school as it, appeals, sometimes fruitlessly, to the state edu- 
cation agency for help. 

Finally, jh the closing address of the Institute, Dr. 
George B. Brain, considers- with the participants "Assessment 






PPBS: Management Data 
For Governance 

JohnW.^Gott ' ' . ' ^ 

Superintendent of Schools 

Ldcey^ Washington ' - 

I am informed that the theme of this confei^nce is 
"Governance-.bf State Education Systems: Pressures^Y^ob-' 
lems, Options.'^ My^ task is -to address you on the ppic, 
"PPBS: Management , Data for. Governance." 

am . reasonably sura that n .great portion ^of your 
attention thus far has been concentrajBd upon the pressures 
and problems that characterize your responsibilities. I ven- 
ture to express the opinion that even, in this conference you 
lihd less opportunity than you would like to have for con- 
sideration of the option^vailable lo you. I know ho\y it is. 
When one is up to his hip pockets in alligators, he tends to 
lose sight of the swamp-draining objective. 

; My presentation to you has been properly categorized in | 
the operational poUion of tQtdl -program. PPBS— pl^^- 
ning, programming^ Wdgeting system — is most basically an 
operational tool or set o^ tools. Like tools generally, PPB5 
is capable of both proper use and im^oper use. Also like 
tools generally, the value of PPBS is directly dependent upon 
the character of its use. 

' ^ You as chief state §chool officers arerfaced^with the prob- 
lem of managing limited resources to achieve for your state 
the greatest possible educational benefit. ..PFBS has be.en 
defined as "a system aimed, .at helping management make 
better decisions on the allocation of resources/' ^ There is a 
possibility that this tool called PPBS has value for y6u. It 
may be useful tb assist you.to drain thp swamp and kee|) the 
alligators away from your hip pockets all at the same time. 

';Halry,-Harr>- P., and Cotton, John F. Frogram Planning for State, County, 
City. Washington, D.C.: State-Local Finances- Project, George Washington 
University, 1967. p. 14. 
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i hientioned a moment ago the idea that Resources are 
liniited. Now* I would like to point o5t that one of your 
greatest potential .resources is. injformation or management 
data for support of decision making and perl aps also for 
defense of decisions made. ^ (The/^Uigiators again!*) 



It is Ideally great to have the 'right information at the 
^right timCj Argyris spoke^to this point when he wrx)te: 

... It is impoirlant to point out tlie 'underly: ng similarities 
between the basic assumptions of an effective organizational 
development program^ and the planning, programming and 
budgeting system (PPBS). Both assume that in organization / 
should be able to generate and bring to bear upon a problem 
all ''the relevant informalion and do so inrtinie so that it is 
useful to those trying to solve problems ^nd. itiakc decisions. 
A relatively xlosed living system will produce frigid, incom- 
plete and ineffective PPBS-program because it Cannot generate 
the valid data," nor could iy^tegrate these da £t if they were 
to become available.^ 

Qne'of the very distinctive characteristics of a PPBS for 
use in education must he provision for tinfiely generation of 
information relevant ^to4he problem at hand. I think I can , 
illustrate "this relationship and also get a brief Jescriplion of 
f an appropriate educational PPBS by use pf Figure L 

Operationally, your problems cau be cla.ssified within^ 
f9ur question areas: 

1. Wliat is lo;be accomplished? (Planniig) 

2. Hoiv is the desired end to be accomplishelDl? (Pro- 
gramming). ^ / 

, 3. What resoijrces are allocated ^for execution/of the 
-selected action program? (Budgeting) / 
4.. Hpw well/- . " ) /" 

a, wiir the program function to acjjreve/me desired 

^ endyor ' - * ^'"'^ / ' 

',__J2^s«t]be-program-f unction ing^ achieve the desired- 
end, or f 
, c, has the program functioned to achieved the dc 
^ /sired end? (Evaluation) ^ 
I'hav^ referred to these four items as question areas. 
What ygu^and your staffs do in response to the need for infor- 
mation /Tieach\ of the ^reas constitutes some sort of an oper- ' 
ating ^PBS. Youj^procedures may be well defined and clearly 

^S/Xrgyris, Chn8.^wui Causes of OrganiztJtional Ineffectiveness Within the 
JDepdrtfnent of State. Washington, D.G.: Center for International Systems Re- 
scarchc.1967, p/4a. 
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llioiight oul, or they may he little more than instinctive reac- 
^onn^ need. Whatever your point of developineiit of 
rPB5, Lam reasonahly certain that an abundance of conflict- 
ing notions about the systenv have deterred you somewhat 
from achieving all Uiat you liave dSslredto achieve. Icontend - 
that PPBS is not: 

-Program accounting, although accounting by programs 

Ibiay he properly iiivojved as part of a PPBS. 
^ - -A new budgeting system>'altliough this may naturally 

develop as a result of th^appllcalion of PPBS logic. 
-Budget centered, ^iid nev^ir should be, because PPBS 

emphasizes output rather "than input. 
-A new accounting classification scheme, allhougli this 

may ultimately be necessary 'to provide the data which 

you will require, 
-A management information system, altho^i^h a ntan- 

agejnent information system- is^<in essential support for 

PPBS. as per the comments of Argyri^,^ ; • 
-A decision maker,, although its purpose has to do with 
. facilitating the making of decisions. 
-Accountability, although it supports accountability, 
-A panacea, although it is potentially a useful tool. 
On the other hand, I think PPBS is: 

-A structured procedure for 'determining policy in tlie 
-allocation of resources. 

-A Way to relate resources to objeclivcfs and facilitate 
decision making. 

-A loo; that must be peculiarly designed to accommodate 
the needs of the User, 

-An 4pproach- to' management that emphasizes coordi- 
nation of diverse activitiesio^ the purpose of enhancing 
decision-making capability; 
Better PPBS programs emphasize r 

-PJanning, especially long-range planning 

jT^rAnalysis of alternatives 

—Coordination . ' 

, -^System responsiveness 

—Goals and objectives 

-An output orientation 

-Common sense 

—Involvement 

—Priorities ♦ 
—Resource identification. 
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One of the most common iJilfalls encountered ^^y Uiosd 
of us ^vllo attempt to formalize a PPBS program is that we do. 
net' give appropriate consideration lo pertinent jcivjwledge 
from all of the related discipline areas. The most frequently, 
occurring ifcoDght pattern is probably that PP^S ^vill bej 
viewed as. an econofnic model and will not be .n^ade con-, 
gruous with >yiiat ive know from thp fields oj! s|iciology, 
psychology, ^blitic^, hnd educational research. Such ja limited 
persjfieclive inevitably will produce the rigid, inflexible, and' 
ineffective l^^^'^^jhat Argyris mentioned.'* 

You i ef state school olFxers face major responsi- 
bility for tL -Maracterof the PPBS employq<l in you4 ^espec- - 
tive dcifarlmenls and inevitably for the character of tlie PPBS 
progranTS employed in the districts witlrln yoyr states. It 
would be generally disastrous for your systems and tlieirr to 
be incompatii\le. I would like )o enumerate some questiinis 
tlmt I believe t'6 be critical ones for yoUr consideration as you 
lace this task. Most of tliese questions, as you will see, are 
concerned with management data in some fashion. 

One of my favorite quotations comes. from a Work l)y 
Joseph Schwab* Schwab said: • 

In general, two collections of phenomena appear lo be vastly 
didefent because w have used separate and dislirict-bodies of 
conceptions in srludying them and discovering knowledge about 
them. Each such body of conceptioiw dictates what data we ' 
llflink we should seek,' what experiments to perform, and wli|t 
to make of our data by wirj^ of knowledge. If widely different 
^ conceptions are used to'guide inquiries on two different collec* 
itons pC phenomena, we end invariably with bodies of knowledge 
which exhibit few siriiilarslies and many differences. . . . The 
differences \ke see disapptar if, but onl^ if, a new fconceplion is 
given birth uhich permits tf<? study of both collMions of 
phenomena in one set of termS and dierefore makes for unity 
wjiere diversity existed before.^ 

in light of this, quotation!^ my first suggested question for 
your^0&nsideratioif is, How is educaUon conceptualized in 
your state, what ate its purposes, what are its products, and 
what are the directions of its chango? The answers to this 
question ^vill tellyou wh?|t data to seek and what experiments 
to perform and will define the character of the knowledge you 
can^m^ke of tlie data once it is gathered. 

s Schwab, Joseph J. ^'Structure of the Disciplines; Meanings and Sig* 
nificanccs." Structure of Knowledge and the Curriculum, (Edited by C. W; 
Ford and Lawrence Pugno.) Chicago: Hand McNally and Co^ 1964. p. 10. 
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A. second question you should consider is this: Who 
needs which data, who can produce it, when is it needed, and 
in what form will tlie data be most useful? 

A third question relates closely to number two. This 
- question is. How long wi]l .tl\is set of circumstahces.be likely 
to endure, or how soon will the answer that is presently appro- 
priate become inadequate perhaps because of the changing 
nature* of educatioh itself? ' 

A fouhh question is very practical: Among those who 
need this information, do tliere exist skills and attitudes 
adequate to support their effective use of information once 
received? In my own studies regarding implementation of 
■PPBS in educaftion, I have found that there exists among 
educators gra^e apprehension regarding their own abilities 
to function effectively under the rigorous demands of a PPBS 
program. T^iey feel the need for higher-level skills in many 
areas, but particularly in techniques of .analysis and in tech- 
niques of working with precisely stated objectives. I have 
also found tliat the great majority of educators look to their 
state department^ of education as the primary, source for 
■leadership and assistance in developing these skills. 

^ Thfere are some great potentials for improvement of edu- 
cation that in my admittedly biased judgment must be the 
inevitable consequence of widespread utilization of a PPBS 
in the management of public education. For one thing, I 
believe it^inevitable that the PPBS will fostfr develop- 
ment of information, which in turn will encourage much more 
rapid respo^ise by the educational establishment to emerging 
•needs and opportunities. Because the PPBS stresses exami- 
nation of alternatives — both alternative- goals and alternative 
programs to achieve thpse:goals^I think it inevitable that we 
will become less blinilyS)ound ta tradition than ha8*hi8tor- 
ically been the case. As one/illustration, data currently avail- 
able suggest that many public school students are achieving 
required competence in specific learning areas by means other 
than formal ' course w.ork. One cannot but wonder what the 
cost of .duplicating learning, activities may really be in^ur 
nation. One may also speculate over the benefit oar .people 
might realize from the application of such wasted resources — 
M in fact'they do exist — to- early chilhood education. Wide- 
spread use of PPBS hiay yield some ^concrete answers in place 
of speculative opinion. Tradition* could 'then J^e much less 
binding upon us. , ' , 

Sometliing else I see as a major potential for improve- 
ment in education as a result of use of PPBS is the likelihood 
118 • , 



that we will reduce our incidence of failure.. Explicit attention 
to specific goals and objectives,Mveighte^ and prioritized, will 
permittis to identify places where current patterns of resource 
allocation are being Telatively unfruitful. When data of this 
solt is available, we will know where to put those resources in 
order to increase their^yield o£ benefit. We will have a lower 
failure rate in the places that count the most 
- ^ I said earlier that I consider EPBS a tool Like most 
tools- when they are relatively new, PPBS h§s not yet been 
developed to its full potential. It is not yet really sophisti- 
catedi nor are we who attempt to use PPBS possessed' of a 
very high degree of sophisticated skill in its application'. PPBS 
•is a conceptual tool that is. evolving. No executive* mandate 
and nV legislative fiat will cause PPBS to springJn an instant 
into full flowdr. But PPBS does offer real hope for helping 
us to combat our pressures, find solutions for our problems, 
and recognize our options. 
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The Ungovernable Cunijcuium' 

• Fred T. Wilhelms ^\ 
Senior Associate . j 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
' Washington, D. C. 

The ungovernable curriculjum, eh? Shouldn't there be a 
credit line in there somewhere? "Title contributed by the 
irrepressible Ken Hansen." I /can just see Ken grinning as 
he wrote it and hear him impishly muttering to himself, "This 
time I'll box old Fred in so he ckn't jusf stir around in the stale 
stuff he always r^ays. I'll force him to be creative." 

Well, it worked, in a way. He forced me- to scratch my 
brain till it bled. I took out all my old speeches to^find one 
that would fit. None did. ^o Ken won. But now he has to 
take some responsibility for what comes out. 

* So Ken thinks the curriculum is ungovernable. Do you 
suppose he's just piqued 'because don't require Latin any 
more, the way they did in Oklahoma whfen he was a boy? To 
a white-hair set in his ways, that might .be enough to make the 
curriculum look like a wild, chaotic thing, in a constant whirl . 
of change. But if that's what-'Ken thinks^ he has the wrong 
pig by the ear. Why, gentlemen, our^urficulum is the nicest, 
lamest, stablest thing we have left. It's as governable as a 
graveyard, as long as. you let it alone. As in any graveyard, 
" you can even open a hole here or ;^ere and bury something 
X new in it, as long as y^u don't disturb the scene. It's every- 
thing eUe but the curr](culum that changes. We turn off the 
vballs, pull out the classroom walls, wipe out the. dress codes, 
but or Man Klricklem, he just keeps roUin- along. 

When you slop tp think of it, it's kind of odd how we 
came up with the kind of curriculum we have. You'd think 
that, where billions of Hollars and millions of man-years, were 
to be invested, th^e Would be endless deliberation over the* 
choices. But that haslrarely been- the case; Of course the 
readi;ig/writjng/arithriietic part of it was a natural. Plain 
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common sense takes you that far. Beyond that/people were 
on their own. They were in a zone of far more free choice 
than anybpdy" after Plafo^has seemed to realize. But they 
seldom really chose; thoy mostly just drifted. — 

Let's look at a little history. In the early Renaissance, 
when schpols were starting to grow again after a long dry 
spell, almost the only stuff worth reading was in a pair of 
foreign languages, Latin and Greek: They contained a treasure 
House of wisdom, so the schools sensibly taught them. Common 
sense governed that; too." But long after all of the old and 
much that was new became available in the vernacular, lan^ 
guages," the schools went on" teaching the sanie foreign lan- 
guages. That was hot govemecfj by common sense. Finally, 
after centuries, Latin and Greek dred a lingering death. By 
1950, the modern languages, also, were mostly just getting a 
dab 6i formalistic attention, put of old habit. Then a new 
situation arose: the.Russ'ians beat us to Sputnik, and Congress 
decided that ^ye had fallen behind for lack of youngsters who 
could speak Spanish. It appropriated funds to intensify the 
teaching of .languages, 'aJong with math and' sfeierlce/ The 
foreign language people seized the opportunity with some very^ 
fast footwork. They convince3-.a lot of people once rjiore that- 
a respectlable secondaiy education had to include a foreign 
language.^ so a lot' of kids are spending about a fifth oi\ 
their secondary years learning one. 

Two other hal)its also grew out of the old Latin/Greek 
tradition, those highly inflected languages had .been ap- 
proached through a grammar of rules; When ^we started 
teaching our own. language, naturally it had to have a 'gram- 
' mar of rules, too. The 'old Latin teachers good-naturedly 
supplied one. ft didn't happen to fit our language, and. evi-^ 
dence'^pile'd up that it didn't help writing or speech very much; 
but a ^lot of rigid people with a sense of inadequacy about 
their pwn^eech:and writing felt a hysterical iieeAfor a prop. 
So enormous effort was put into teaching grammar. 

By the second world war, though, grammar, too, was 
dying a malingering death. And then another odd situation 
came along. A new breed of scholarly linguists began examin- 
ing how our language really works. They did rnaryelous 
work— fluid, creative,-dynamic. They shottlown the old rigid^ 
grammar and substituted a ne^v approach. But now thousands 
of teachers are making a rul^ooW out of it^ because every- 
body knows there has to be some ^nd of grammar of rules. 
The preliminary evidence says this one ^isn't necessarily any 
better than the old one .in producing writers arid speakers. 
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But we go on anyway, and our kids are spending years of 
thejr lives on that. 

Another » heritage of studying the Greek and Roman 
classics was simply the habit of studying "classics." Not, 
"this time, because you needed what they had to say, as the 
Renaissance people. did. It was just that there had to be some 
. body of literature everybody knew— along with its history 
and all that. There had to be some group of treasures — like 
Silas Marner and The Lady of the Lake — so precious that no 
child was really educated unless he had dissected them. That 
idea is in its feeble senility now, but the years of children's 
lives sacrificed to it still number in .the millions. 

Another line of curriculum development ame put of 
our own nationhood. When we became a self-governing re^ 
public, it was obvious that our citizens had to grow intelligent 
about managing their societal business. So we developed the 
social studies, including a course called civics. It became a 
study of structures. After all, no young yoter could do his 
workivell if he didn't know how old a man had to be before 
he could be a senator! Somehow the ideas fell through the 
•^sieve. The Founding Fathers, who had, never had a cours^ in 
civics, wrote'a Bill of Rights that has been thelceystone of our 
democracy. Today's civics alumni, the polls show, would 
probably turn it down if it came up for their vote. 

The ideas fell out of history, too. Patriots of terlier 
geherations insisted oh an American history to ,provid4' roots 
for our tremendous'', revolutionary venture. Patriots of our 
own day insist that it be gone^hrough at least three times, 
because they have faith 'in its urnqpeV ability to produce 
patriots. Hardly a child comes out"" of it without a deep 
awareness of the Pilgrim Fathers, The rest is_ history./ 

As we became a great technology, two further needs 
arose. The first was 'for science.. Because it/Was'new, and in 
tune with our^times, we worked mpre-thoughtfuUy on this. 
Years ago, we, converted it from the formal, classificatory 
descripttons of old botany toward a real study of life. We 
played around with new syntheses in the physical sciences. 
In the "Progressive" years we tried hard to tie science to 
the realities of life, and the technology. Unfortunately, our 
teachers fell badly behind,^ technically. They taught old stuff 
a real scientist could hardly remember; in their laboratories 
they taught dri^s for a game of certainties, instead of the 
nervy .quests that are the heart of a life of uncertainties. 

The scientific scholars .caught us out. Around 1960 they 
substituted new and valid content. Like true Pj^oeressives, 
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tliey 'trie^— just as i^hsuccessfuUy as the Progressives had — 
to move teaching to\yard open inquiry. We owe them a lot for 
" that. But^^they also ihjected another element for vhich they 
y ought to pay. They were zealots for the disciplines that were , 
almost their Very lives. They wanted them left pure. They 
.didn't want* much messing around with the involvement of 
real life, or of societal concerns. Science was amoral and 
they wanted if left that way. 

For a few short years the brighter youngsters rose to 
their vision and.burned with the hard, gem-like fire of scien- 
tific zeal. Do jou remember, about ten years ago, the fervor 
of your future phf^icists? Then they caught on. They looked 
at the world around them, beset with the climaxing* threats of 
the great technplogy, and. they simply said, rightly or wrongly, 
' "Thisjiist isn't where it's at." Their shibholeth was "rele- 
vance," and they looked for^'itjelsewhere, disdaining even, to 
" criticize the science courses as they criticised the social studies » 

and the humanities — even while they gravitated toward them. 
• After all the ballyhoo, science was on the sidelines. Too bad! 
We still need it. 

Another demand of the technology was for workers 
trained to its peculiar tasks. We m^de an unconscious choice 
there: much^ of the* training could have been.dpne in the old 
apprenticeship way, and we lost something when we assumed 
that the new needs -were so fancy they could only be met in 
the schoolhouse. So y/e added shops and commercial courses 
and that sort of thing. A few— a very few— out of all the 
tremendous variety of jobs ^became our darlings. Let auto 
mechanics stand as the type. Middle-middle class vocations 
taught to middle-midtlle class children. And in each vocation 
* we got married to a few skills, nomatter .what5their prospect 
for obsolescence; The^fact that, for miUions, a typical factory 
job could'be Learned in a few* hours influenced us little. The 
' ' further fact.that, even for many others, a productive job is 
easy to learn ,^yhile the complexities/of the consumer side of. 
economic life have grown enormously impressed us even less. . 
The fact that for pur society as a;>yhole the age-old problem 
of producing enough is essential^ solved, while 'the problems 
of equita|)le distribution and, wise use^eohtinue to rise, im- 
p^ressed us stillless.- We wfere left withla bare,: sterile, arbi- 
trarily delimitated program of vocational education. One 
hopes th^t tha vision of . the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
his conception of career education, may fi'nally-alter that; but 
.one.had better guess it will have hard sledding. 
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ok; There's yoiu'-urigpYe.rnable curriculum. Not all of 
it, bj^any means, l^iit enough. I know I have burlesqued it, 
at some points savagely. But with some leeway for that,|have 
I been far off the marfepf realty? Anjrsvay, I have been tryJng 
to build background for two basic points. 

First, we have come to where we are mostly by drift and 
acctetion, with occasional moves 'to solve some, problems, but 
with far more of habit and a mindlessly timid conformity to 
respectable tradition. Very little Q^the content we have today 
is there out of a reasoned analysisVof the .needs of our time. 
Very little of it has any real wallop ; most of it just lies there — 
inert,- deadwood. 

Second, and here is where the main trouble lies, we 
simply don't^ think of curriculum in ^ny fundamental* way, ^ 
• Mostly we jiist take fqr granted a certain body of knowledge 
and skills, not out of any rational %nalysis, but just because 
that^s what 'has been in there for a good many years. We 
tinker with that here?or there, drop so'ipe factual materials, 
add others, but we don't come, at the curriculum with the deep 
questions of what we want' it to do. We hardly ever raise ques- 
tions as to what causes what, what.is likeliest to produce what 
we want, ' ^ 

Real curriculum work is a deep philosophical question- 
ing. Nothing is sure about it — not even the purposes. That's 
wh'ere it has to start. *Then' curriculum work is a cunning^ 
calculating questioning of what input causes what outputi 
Plato knew that when lie wondered v/hether it was safe to 
teach poetry to young men, lest it ruin them for the tough -life 
of war and statecraft. One may question his notion, but how 
I wish we would see once m'dre that sort of quizzical ptobing! 
(Incidentally, he and his school, wrought an enormous change 
whic > altered all Western history. When Socrates preached 
"Kno\ thyself,'' the long-run effect was to turn men inward 
upon tne»iiselves. It snuffed out a burgeoning natural science 
that might have , anticipated much of our techijology by cen- 
.turies. Whether that was good or bad is another question. But 
it illustrates the fundamental choices we kefep making, often 
unconsciously; and it alsoallustrates the ^ower education has,) ' 
But enough of history and diatribe! What must we do 
now? 

The first, biggest job is to think our way fcack to purposes. 
We have got in the jam we are in because we have lost gight 
of them in our anxiety about content. 

Djgc j jjng ff i jmr ^purposes_means..first .an ^ 



is simpl)fi-no substitute for this: we absolutely have to go all 
the w^y back lo art ahalysis of fundamental needs and then 
decide on the purposes we mean to^achieve. Unless we do 
' this, if" we try as usual just to make changes here and there 
\ in content and method and organization, we*re just "placing 
house." The changes we have to have are so fundamental and 
radical that no superficial short-cuts wjll work. When I 
say tli^\t sort of thing to teachers, and even .to principals, they 
give me a "Who? Me? Tm such a liltle fellow" look. And 
in their^:,jpf they're right;.th^y're locked into a system with 
terrifiyfnertia, with all the interlocking elements of courses 
oL^t^y, icollege entrance requirements, and so on. Fut men 

your Kigh positions might be able to swing it. I can't « 
guarantee Ithat even you^would win, but you'd have a chance 
if" you- employed^ good strategy. 

One question in that strategy concerns the size of the 
unit to work on. We mostly work at revising individual 
courses. That's taking too small a bife. It amounts to little 
nio^e tlian fence-mending, necessary enough at the moment, 
-^""biit leading to no real progress. Or, less often, we try to 
think in terms>pf the whole curriculum at once, as I'm forced 
to do today. 'Diet's relatively futile, too; it's too big, too 
-unmanageable to do mii(ch more than whip up some froth. 
We need a niore effective unit of work. 

I think the right-sized unit is what I'll call the "stream." 
Leaving out forlhe moment the basics of readin', 'ritin', and 
'rithmetic, I see the curriculum a» a whole falling into four 
great sViJ^ms: 

1. The social studies 

2. The humanities 

3. The science-mathj^pproach to the technology 

4. Career educationLgwhich may be partly merged into 
the others but alsoneeds ajj identity of its own. 

I think it is souiid and practicable to treat each of those 
four streams as an entity, analyze the needs it is to serve, 
decide on the big.purposes to shape it by, and then gp hunting 
for the content alnd methods that have the best chance of 
achieving those purposes. 

' Now for the means of attack on each area. At San 
Francisco State CoUegg-in the early 195P's, when we totally 
- -revamped our general education prqgram, I learned the 
idevice of the "area committee," and I want to recommend 
it to you. We worked in four areas that had been, selected 
on the basis of a needs study. I was on the one called ."socio- 
civic." We knew pretty weH that the courses eventually 
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established in this area would be taught by our social scien- 
. tists. But I wasn't a social scientist. Neither were about 
.60..percei>t of the others on the committee; they came from 
•every division of the college. Only about 40 percent- were 
social science professors. 

That was the genius of the arrangemlnt. If wc had 
turned the thing over to a committee of social science^ien, 
the^^ would, just Jhave rearranged} what they already had. 
That's what we almost always do, and thafs almost always 
vtjj.e result. Wh'at voii need is a skeptic f roiji physical education 
who says, "Where does all that detailed chronological history 
get you, anyway?". With a committee containing such diver- 
sity, you can start quarreling—and that's essential. You can 
cut through the accumulated deadwood and argue about 
purposes. We knew we w&-e going to have twelve units 
of general education in the socio-civic area. Our question 
then was, What do we want those twelve units ioJo? Much 
later in the game we could start pandering what kinds of 
offerings were likely to do what we wanted done. 

I should say that the drea committees were not permitted 
_Ja go all the way in shaping the program. That was part of 
tRe genius of the arrangement, too. They built a set of 
demands and sketchesi. Then th&y said to the specialists, 
"All right, now you guys plan a set of offerings that will do 
the job; you're the experts." But they still kept a monitoring 
role, to accept or reject what the specialists produced.. What ' 
the social scientists 'first proposed were just thinly devised, 
variants of the old model, and they got told off. Eventually, 
out of a .cftuple of years of bruising argument, we worked 
through to a really creative program. 

Now it's that sort of thing Fm suggesting that you get 
going on each of the four major streams. Of course, it would 
no longer be enough to haye just the professional educators 
in the act. ^^They must remain central; but you also need the 
public, including young people. And in each-area you need 
the most 'sensitive analysts and consultants you can get. 
Neither wilH^t be enoug^4o have just one big^st^fe commission 
m each fiel^— though you should have that. You need -its 
counterpart in every community every district. You need to 
have hundrfeds, even thousands^ of people worlcing in a net- 
work of committees, with plenty of communication all alone 
the line. / - ' , . 

Then, I think, you can really dig in for once. It will . 
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Let's say we had such a. set of stafe arid local task forces 
in the social studies* What would^ they/ do? What would 
they think about? It wouldn't bellieir jol) to outline courses;- 
they'll want to, right away, "but '\^'t; could/ fight)^that off. -Their , 
first job' would be to look at o^UrsQftietyj^at their community, 
their^nation, the world— ani&anSlyze its needs. Then slowly 
t|iey c^ould begin to say, "We^need a ^social" studies program 
that .will achieve these and- these purposes. Now you fellows 
in the schools whompione up for iii5".//Bring 5it back;;to us and 
we'll, tell you whether you're on-th^^ right track." 

. You see,. this assumes* that a ^iirriciilum is there to do " 
something — not just to lie^ there, 'smooth and polished and 
pretty. That's the road to the reyplution we' need, the only 
road that makes sense. V % 

What would such a commiUee come up with? I don't 
know. I know what sort of thing/ /^voiild come up with. If I 
were on the socio-civic area committee once more,. I'd be 
saying thiffgs likg these: / * ' / 

Our.society is in the middle of multiple crises, all of which 
have long roots, all of which are now rising steeply to such 
crescendo that our very survival is in doubt. We are all torn 
up, group against group, (race against ^race; many of our most 
sensitive, ablest youth Have found nothing to inspire tjieir 
allegiance. Our marvelous technology"has bfought in train a 
^series of consequences for which the smokestack-centered word 
pollution is pitifully inadequate. Our niercUry won't sfay buried. 
Our urban children are breathing lead at'^a ^rate dangfc'rous to 
»their brains. DDT and its cousins — the brightcsaViors of World 
War II days — hav^e turned ilto menacing disasters. Our cities 
are rotting at the core. Trarlipdrtation is autc/nobilism gone 
insane. There, is 'hunger in the-midst.of abundance, and even 
Republicans and Democratatoth know that welfare is a horrible 
mess. * / >J 

*:Over it all hangs the boili(i^dloud of uie nuclear bomb. But 
across the world, and perhaps eveh4n^ur own land, hangs the 
far worse cloud of ungoverned populaUon explosion. Growth, 
growth, growth! Technological 'growth; population growth. 
And the end, if the present cur\'es are not turned down — and 
" turned down in the next three or four decades — is sheer disaster. 

Do. I seem a Jeremiah? The Committee of Rome, per- 
haps the most expert scientific group that bas. yet looked at 
the problem whole, after whirling through its cQjnputers all 
^he assumptions it could conceive, of, summed up its conclu- 
sions in one terse sentence: **Alr growth projections end' in 
collapse." Britain's Ecologist report, backed by Britain's, 
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most distinguished scholars, said that unrestricted industrial 
and population expansion must lead to the "bj-eakdo^vn of 
society and of the life support systems on this planet^pos- 
sibly by the end of this century and certainly Vvithin the 
lifetime .of our children" 

This is real, gentlemen. It is upon us now. 'It may not 
he hopeless; maybe it can still be solved — just possibly — 
but. only by the devoted and intelligent social action of ^vhole 
peoples. It will call for changes in fundamental habits in 
many of our social institutions, and in our very way of 
thinkfiig. It will call for great courage and willingness to 
sacrifice selfish interest for the public good,';immedi0)le profit 
for long-range goals. In short, it demands ^revolutionary 
-change. . . 

Well, if I were a member of your social studies area 
committee, Vd be asking some pretty .tough questions: 

What hd6 your business-as-usual social studies program got 
to do with all this? How much are, your fomialistic civics 
programs teaching.kids about being effective in concerted civic 
action— <)r even '.vanting to be? What does your thrice-repeated 
"American history havccto say? What do you really think of 
your dibs and dabs qt "Problenis of Democracy," and your 
occasional life-divorced'studies of economics^and'socioTogy? 

I should be demanding— ^upt^ suggesting, ^but demand- 
^ing — that the schools get ^with-it. These- times are. too critical 
for a nice-Nelly, schoolmarmish droning-on a&out all the 
stereotyped topics. «^ would demand a social studies program 
that focused squarely on the major survival problems of our 
day. I would set as its cen|ral purpose -/o equip each student 
as well as we can to play hii part in solving tJiose problems — 
and in taking our society to a new Jevel. 

You do not need to tell me that'this will take a whale of 
a lot of doing. The old gray charter members of the social 
studies club are deeply entrenched, not only^mong the teach- 
ers of history, civics, and so on, but also in tbe public mind. 
The new content wiltbe controversial and dangerous. Beyond 
that, ther?^are a host of technical questions about what 
really will equip our youngsters best. Will it require a new 
attention to group dynamics — sensitivity training, if you will? 
Will it require sociaMahoratory ^action in the community? 
What will be the best way to Vyeave in history, geography, 
and so oa? For certainly we don't want illiterates in' such 
areas. 

The answers will not be easy.. Nevertheless, the fact 
remain^^ fact:^ The only way to develop a meaningful social 



■studies program is to get the most sensitive reading you can 
of our social needs, and then devise the most hopeful means 
you can to* meet those needs. If we settle for less we are ^ 
tinkerers. In my personal ppiinon, if we cannot generate * 
a new level of civic dedication, insight, and effectiveness 
within the next twenty-five years, we are done for. This great 
nation can rise to^ new heights or plummet to disaster. T^hat 
we do will piake much of the difference. I cannot conceive 
of planning our social studies in lesser terms than that. 

But ! should like ev§n more to be a member of your 
humanities area committee, because I see even deeper crisis 
within the individual than within the society; and the individ- 
ual is what the humanities are about. 

We properly spend a good bit of school time studying 
the Renaissance, with its profound and 'troubled shifts in 
man*s whole way of seeing and thinking and valuing and 
believing. I believe we are today at another great swing point 
in man's history, a shift at least as fundamental as that of the 
Renaissance. Our post-industrial Technology has brought 
vast changes in our way of life. Maybe we could manage 
the technology fairly well, swift as the changes are. But tlier^ 
are side effects that are much harder to accommodate. ^ y ^ 

Look at what is happening to .the old work ethic, and 
what has happened to work itself in the great factories. 
What ever b^^came of the old concept of an Ul^ependent yeo- 
manry? LooK^at what is happening to sex roles and the rela- 
tions between the sexes. Look at what has been happening 
' J religion. Look at what has happened to war, which, always 
^brutal, at least once retained somex vestiges of civilization. 
Look, perhaps above all, at what has happened to the con- 
^ ception .of how- man should relate to man,/to the rage for 
" justice, to the press for open communications and greater 
intimacy, for love. 

I do not mean to say that this is all bad, or even mostly 
bad. That is not what I am saying at all; my estimate is that 
there is far more of:good, tliat we may be almost at the verge 
of something transcendently new and fine. 

But it is change-^profound, pervasive, many-iaceted 
change. And' our youth are receipting for its stresses and 
strains. Look underneath the sometimes bizarre posturings, 
the gluttony for sensation, the apparent hedonism, and if my 
eyes do not deceive me; you are looking at a generation in 
distress; a generatioa torn by doubts, disgusted with dog-eat- 
dog materialism, imbued w\h a vague, idealistic vision of 
rivhatL-oiiE:::iv^lthl;oueht:ito^akc:^i50Ssibk^ 
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of an ominous fiilure, depressed by a feeling of helplessness, 
. in a massive, impersonal, manipulated society, and yet sure 
they must and can take charge of it. They move from one 
fad to another, whether in drugs or sex or politics. They 
often look ridiculous. And yet, underneath it allj they are 
calling some shots. that haveiong needed calling, they Have 
nerve, and they are on a great quest for ne^v yaliieSj a new 
sense of significance, a new conception of the good life and 
how to live it. 

Well, whether we think them wise? or stupid, hopeful or 
hopeless, brave or merely brash, we need not condemn them 
to work out this children's crusade by themselvefe. I am 
fed up with listening to faculties ^vho deplore adolescents' 
"loss of values" and who then, when I raise the quiel question, 
"What are you doing about it?" answer me witli a silence 
that is so loud it is g^bscene. 

My god! What ai*e ^ye if we cannot work at questions 
of value? We have at our tomnfand all the great carriers of 
culture and civilization. In this day^of easy reproduction we 
have all the world's art, including, emphatically, today's. And 
that includes the motion jpaclure. We have all the world's music, 
in reproduction almost better than the original. We have the 
world*s poetry, drama, and novel— all the world's literature, 
especially today's. We have the high philosophies and the high 
religions. Taken together, these are the great record of man's 
woes and aspirations. They are the tale of his inner struggles 
and his yearnings, his search for significance and his defini- 
tions of thejife good to live. They are thesweal of the brows of 
the great intuitive geniuses^ the giant intellects and the giant 
moral powers. They have never been far from the;problems 
of the lonely human soul and the always unsatisfying social 
order. They are) oaded with insight, and they weld enormous 
power. ^If-thal seems -overdrawn, consider what a handful 
of black novelists have done to tlie whole Vvorld view o£ their 
people in less than a quarter-century.) 

Added to tliese, now, we have the new behavioral sci- 
ences, especially psychology and^social anthropology. These 
give us new ways of studying man, analyzing his motivations, 
assessing his potential. 

And with all tliese resources we foozle it away in the 
annual dusty trip through a survey of English literature a\id 
the annual parsing of MacBeth! " In art we wear ourselves out 
with technicalities of line and form. And much of music is 
more technical than tin shop. It has taken. tpday^s adolescent, 
to show us that you can listen to what music has to sa^,l 
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had forgotten that, in school. We Ima forgotten* it when we 
taught our a*nnual batcli of Hlera^ classics; we attended to 
style and form and mechanicsytnd lost the message. Bui 
we are leannng;^ there tircyoun^ literature teachers^ now w,ho 
are taking their youngstei^ on great safaris into the fields 
of ideas. ^ / 

.^--^nd' therelire several thousand brave little teams} of 
. teachers who are trying)to puUthese powerful 'media togetjier 
into a unified humanities program: into a genuine study of 
man, I have no timtj'to go' into detail. Let rne say simply tliat, 
^ if we do it serioijdy, this, is life greatest curriculum mcve- 
ment of our tim^infinitely morQ irffportant than the new mpth 
and tfie revolution in science. It will take long, hard work, ^^e 
are only at tjife beginning, but that ^Iso means we are free; no 
state co^utejeis of study yet, no College 'Boards. LbeHeve that, 
with avivise fusion of the traditional media <:f the humanities 
(slressjnjg the modem, but iiilng tlie olS where it fits) and then 
a further fusion ^vith the behavioral sciences, we can join the 
>r^re/t quest of our tortured, tom*up adolescents and help them 
I i;ti|nensely. ' , 

/ / I do not mean that w^ cap give them the answers they 
^/ seek. We do not know those ar-^wers ourselves. What I mean 
/ is that the unified media of the humanities and the behavioral 
"sciences give us organized ways of ^joking at the questions. 
The questions are age-old, even if t/ieir form is Sopho* 
cles heard them long ago o^r lhe :A;igean. Socrates pondered, 
them on the sea wall clown at llie Pijaeus. The great Hebrews 
wrestled with them in a kind of iigony. Jesus gave his life 
to them. The great Buddha. The gigantic Russian novelists. 
The French philosophers. Shakespeare. Johi\ Donne. Walt 
Whitman). Sigmund Fveud. The list goes on and on* And 
" il is by no means all old. For now we have Carl Rogers and 
Abraham Maslow, with their powerful insights into human 
potential. We have our own powerful drama, sev^ture, 
novels, motion pictures. V - 

The resources are infinite. But Uiey will not all speak 
direclly t^uJe heart of modem youth. W^ shall need the 
young peotol^s help to find what does speak to each of them. 
Then we shilUiavJb to leafh ^yays df teaghing so different from 
the standard aitiactic method that we dan scarcely imagine 
I it yet. I :can visualize a laboratory tor: the humanities with 
1 resources in every medium, designed to be used privately by 
* individuals or small groups more often than by whole classes. 
It will be a homey, comfortable place, with leisure for 
nixfih good talk. Its object will not be to **teacii" V #rature 
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and art and the ^est, but io use them for the lielp they can 
give young people. . 

I: have said it badly. Time and space; crowd in too 
harshly. But I wish to issue a call for the development of a 
unified humanities approach. I want the schools to give it 
at least one-fourth of iheir time. I hope it will have virtually 
no subject ^hiaUer specification's in advance, or maybe ever. 
I hope that its primary — nay, its sole — purpose will be to 
help each young person as much as we possibly can in his 
otvn personal becoming,. 

Where that will take us in subject matter we cannot 
wholly foresee, .And I do not really care. We have been 
hung up too long on seeing curriculum, as content when we 
ought to be seeing it as purpose. But I have a deep confidence 
that we can lielp every young person understand and accept 
himself, and^tl^refore also other people, I believe we can 
hfclp him work through to his own private sense of fine ethics 
and of values to live by through thick and thin. I believe we 
can generate a fineness and at the same time, an ifiner strength 
such as t|ie wcTrld has rarely seen. And I believe we can help 
todays coriflict-ridden youth win through to a ne^v sense of 
the significance of their lives and bring them to peace with 
a new vision of what their lives can be. * 

I have not had time to deal with the other .two, great 
streams in the curriculum: the science-math technology stream 
andathe stjeani of career education. That's all^ight, for the 
samgjiriee^^s^^w^ apply to their reform. We have looked 
at the ;6y6 :^reat imperatives: to go straight at the great 
survivar,]aroblems of our society, and to go equally straight 
at releasing theipotehtia] of every young person. If we can do 
those two 'things, the Test is ancillary. ^ 

But ^e .caii^ do them only if* we take two. giant steps: 
First,,, we must look sq^uarely and, fearlessly into the face 
o?,ihe;surviygl/probJems that hafig over our s(5ciety as well 
as the iririer-^erisis in personal life. Tfen'we shall be free 
lo look forward to wHat^^can be done. Our best minds are 
only now beginning, ^O' Sense the enormous potential which 
is inherent m^every ljuman being simply because he is 'a 
human being. We may<be even further away from realizing 
ilie pptentials of the great democratic society. ' 

- W6 a/e in crisis. '"The issue is in doubt. We may go ojo- 
to a JbHIliant -future, or we may break down. The difference 
pay lie. 4n what our:Schools do. A curriculum is not an 
inert bo'dy of ^knowledge. A curriculum is purpose mobilized 
into power. 
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Auditing and MoQitoiing ^ 
Educational Programs ■ ' 

Robert j?- Kraner' 

President, EPIC Diversified SyUeins Corporation 
Tucson, Arizona 

EPIC is- an acronym for Evaluative Pr/5Si:^nis for Innova- 
tive Gurriculunis. EPIC begaw in 1966 as a federally funded 
"ESEA Title III project designed tcaid' educabrs in devel- 
oping evalual^o^ir systems within their instructional programs 
• to provide systematic procedures for collecting and analyzing 
reliable and valid information for the purpose of decision 
makijQg.^ . _ IJ ' _ - 

With th§ completion-of federal funding in 1970, EPIC 
Div^srsified Syste;ns Corporation^was formed to continue the 
same services. As the concept of accountability gained 
prominence across the nation, these services were provided 
in forty-two states at all levels of education. Currently^ 
EPIC maintains headquarters in Tucson, Arizona, and five 
regional oftices in the states bf New" jersey, Virginia, Georgia, 
Texas, and Odlifornia. As ope of our project participants- 
summarized, -"Instead of business going into edijcation, you 
are educators who have gone into business." 

We find educators faced with undertaking the tremen- 
dous task of answering the call for accountability. **Account- 
ability" ppses.two questions: (a) Whatis desired with respect 
to behavioral changes in cHildren as a result pf-participating 
in an instructional program? and (b). How effective is the 
•instructional program in bringing about these behayioral 
changes? • , 

Basically, three tasks must be completed in order for 
accountability to occur: 

1. Specification of the desired student pierformance • ' 

2. Establishnient of procedures -to monitor and audit 
the instructional program that will b^ implemented 
to brine about the expected 'student performance 
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3. Publication of a report relatin^student performance 
\ to* the i/nplemented inStructionalmrogram. 

It is the second' step that we wiH^now consider — auditing 
and monitonfig educational programs.^ Although • there are 
similar activities and function&4n both auditing and moni* 
toring, th^ 'are distinOtly different in ov^all purpose. 

Tho^ educational program audit is a ktandard, external, 
third-ps(Tty review by a qu/lified source, designed to provide 
verifie^d infbrmation'totjle local education agency* The gen- 
eral purpose of the audit is to verify the ] eported results of 
the project evaluation of the educational program and to 
assess the appropriateness of the evaluation techniques* 

Monitoring i^ an internal. process arid hvolves the collec- 
tion of inform^uon by persons directly connected with the- 
identified program/project. to determine tie degree to which 
planned program procedures are actually Ijeing implemented. 
Monitoring can take on many forms, frord a periodic check 
of a calendar of events listing activities, person(s)" respon- 
sible, and expected completion dates to a very detailed sys- 
tematic check of an instructional program 

A further distinction between the two activities. can be 
made by considering levels in the educat onal enterprise, as 
seen in Figure I. Monitoring activities may be both interna^ 
and external at a specified level. Each '. evel is requirejHo 
monitor its own activities (internal) a.nd to monitor the 
activities of other levels when responsibilities exist (external) . 
In both instances, the monitoring activities are related to 
comprehensive evaluation. The audit aoxivities are designed 
to verify those reports resulting from the Tionitoring activities. 



The Educaiional Program Audit 

InJ969, EPIC was appfoi^edjby the^U.S. Office of Edu- 
catibn to serve as the educational prpgbram auditor for .the 
first performance contract in the Unitea^^ates: — the Texar- 
kana Dropout Prevention Program* \ 

EPIC has conducted educational program audits for 
projects under ESEA Titles I, III, VIlJ and VIII and hrfs 
participated in efforts "designed to improve .this emerging 
concept in education* J , 

In - a brief overview of educational program auditing 
activities and the role of the auditor, theie are usually three 
important stages t6 consider: 
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1. Preliminary arrangements 

2. Pre-audit activities 

3. Audit activities. 

Preliminary Arrangements 

Preliminary arrangements primarily involve the selection 
of a qualified auditor by the project, with approval from the 
U.S. Office of Education. This, is^usually accomplished sdon 
after a preliminary proposal is selected for further develop- 
. ment. Several agencies are contacted, with one being selected. 
U.S. Office of Education criteria for consideration are: *\ . 

1. Independence of operation ^ \ / 

2. Qualifications and record of acceptable performajic^ 

3. Accessibility to project site ^ 
^ 4* Organizational capabilities 

5. Office of Education approval 

^ Attendance at U.S. Office*" of Education training 
institute*s. 

Thes primary functioifof the auditor is to verify th^^ 
results! oMh^ project evaluation and assess the appropriate- 
ness oAthe^valuation procedures. Once the auditor has been 
selected^ pre^udit activities begin. 



Pre-Audit Activities. 



These activities consist of familiarization with appro* 
priat^j)roject and^ U.S. Office of Education documents, an 
on-site project visit, and a critical analysis of the project 
evaluation design. The written products of these activi- 
ties are: . 

1. A critique of the proposed evaluation design with 
recommendations for revisions 
^ 2. A proposed audit plan 
3. The audit contract. 

Pre-Audit Critique* The critique focuses primarily on 
the evaluation design and is the first step in the preparation 
of the audit plan. The critique should include: 

1. Performance objectives, product, and process for 
each component (see Section III of the ESEA Title 
Vll Manual for Project Applicants and Grantees) 

2. Measurement ol objectives 

3. Sampling, data collectioji, and analysis procedures. 

4. Project management activities (scheduling)* 
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Audit Plan, The audit plan is the sampling procedures 
to be used by the auditor for verifying the accuracy and 
validity of the data analyzed by the^^roject evaluator. The 
auditor will select a sample number of objectives and dupli- 
cate the analyses used by the. evaluator to verify accuracy. 

. Aiidit' Coniratk Essential elements of the audit con- 
tract are: . > . 

\ Statement of the purpose of the audit 
jNames and resumes of audit personnel 
3^ .Specifications of documents and facilities to be 
provided by the local educational agency 

4. Scheduling specifications (approximate dales) 

5. Audit jJlan (sampling techniques and* procedures) 
^ 6. Specification of audit reports 

7. ^ Special assurances (confidentiality, school records, 
etc.) 

8. Audit biidget and.payment schedule 

' 8. Penalty and incentive clauses (optional) 
10. General adequacy checkfel 
i 

Audit Activities, 5 

During pVoject operation, the primary activities are 
conducting on-she visitations and preparing the interim and 
final audit reports. 

On-Site Visit Activities 

1. Verify evaluation procedures and data collection 
21 . Observe testing 

3. Interview students, tethers, and parents 

4. Spot-check materials and classes 

5. Note discirepancies 

6. Offer suggestions. 

Audit Reports 

1. Preparation of an interim audit report resulting from 
on-site visits or review of the evaluator's interim 
evaluation report 

2. Preparation of a final audit report. •This is th^ audit 
of the final evaluation report. 

Written audit reports should include a vdiscussion of: 

a. General comments of the quality of project 
evaluation 

b. A detailed critique of the product, process, and 
management evaluation for each component 

- CirrOjttsite^visitsrandbfindincs- — ^ ^ — 




d. Recommendations for revisions in evaluation 
design , * . • ' 

e. ^ Confirmation or questioning qf program modifi- 

ca^^ion. 

Monitoring ^ * 

Monitoring activities are primarily intended to review 
actual program activity as compared to the planned program 
activity. " 

The basic ^question is what to monitor in an actual' 
program.. This question can hest he answered hy going to 
the building blocks of any .educational program striving 
Jot accountability — performance ^nd process objectives. If 
educators desire to incorporate the concept of accountability, 
they should complete (a) pei'formance objectives (the learn-- 
ing^^xpected* to occur), and ih) process pbjectiveiC( specific 
activities of the educational program). , 

Elements of a Performance Objective 

Although^ there are many approaches available for the 
purpose of developing and writing performance objectives, 
in general, most approaches tend to focus on (a) methods for 
spec'Ving a desired /behavioral change on the part of the 
•learrtt.i and (b) ]io\y the change will -be measured. 

A system for developing and writinjg performance objec- 
tives at all educational ^levels will involve answering six 
quetions: " » 

L Who is going to perform the specified behavior? 

2. ^attehavior is expected to occur? 
*3. What instructional variable will be related to the 
behavior to be.observed? 

4. How is the behavior going to be measured? 

5'. What amount of time or prerequisite is necessary to 
bringsaboutthe desired behayior? ' 

6: What is the expected proficiency level? 

/ 

Elements of a Process Objective 

A process objective, if properly stated, should contain 
/four essential elements: 

_ - z:lr:i_jnAi-AAiv/'3d«VfifinViiiftUt}AZ . :r: :^ — :~ 



( 3. 'Time factor 
4. Documentation. 

Activities are' planned and implemented at all levels of 
uic -educational structure, with the intent of- increasing the 
probability of learners at the classroom level attaining given 
performance objectives. The procedure to define such activi- 
ties is the process objective, 

Tl^e types of process objectives may be identified. 
They are: 

1. Administrative process objectives 

2. Support process objectives 

3. InstructionaLprocess objectives. ' ^ 

Althougli the elementa to be used in writing eacli type 
of process objective are identical, the intent and purpose of 
each, type are much"* different. The emphasis placed- on a 
given type of process objective will De determined to a** large 
degree by the individual's (or group's) position in the 
eflucational structure and his (or their) role definition. All 
three types of 'process objectives will be relevant to all edu- 
catorfi, regardless of their position in the*educational struc- 
ture. However, the emphasis placed on one type versus the. 
other two will ue determined not only by their job description 
but, ftjpst important, by th^r relationship to the learner. 

When an educational program has been thus defined — 
performance and .process objectives — the monitoring activi- 
ties fpcus upon them in the stages of planning, implementing, i 
and reporting. Personnel involved in the monitoring activitie/ 
now have specific gu^elines and expectancies of the other/ 
role and/fesponsibilities. Monitoring becomes a meaningful 
act4vi+y6i3)rvprogram modification and development. \ 




Implications for Education 

When considering the implications for education a^he 
result of' the empliasis on auditing and monitoring, a majbr 
shift of onriphasis from process to performance is evident.^ * 

Traditionally, educational auditing and monitoring have 
focused upon the educational processes (input). Most con- 
trolling influences have also centered in this area. .However, 
as tlie controlling i'nfluences move more toward educational 
performance (output), responsibility for the selecting of 
processes will of necessity bg .gixen^mo^r^^jmpLmor^ 



^ For example, farmer can be held accountable for bis 
yield per acre only if be has the control of type of seed, 
cultivation techniques, type q^ *' ^iilizerr, and so on. Similarly, 
an educator can be beld accountable for student learning only 
if he;has corttrol of the instructional variables, this shift of 
emphasis should serve to raise the professionai status of every 
educator and will again direct our attention to what education 
is all about — student learning. 



Urban Pressures on the State- 
Education Agency 

Ercell I. Watson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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The interesting oriemaj .culture of Japan, I am told, still 
has vestiges of lh6 ancienf" warrior aiistocracy, the Samurai. 
Membership in this honored clan v/as based for centuries 
upon one's superior skill with the sword. Many of the most 
sought-after benefits of that society accrued to the most 
skillful. 

One of the" leaders of this clan spoke one day ' to his 
daughter: "My child, you are young and beautiful, and I 
believeiit is time for you to be married. Your father wishes 
you tolmarry the greatest Samurai in all the land." "Yes, 
my fatlier," the young maiden responded, "whatever you 

An«^extensive contest was wafged* Three candidates for 
the young lady's hand finally emerged. The first warrior 
presented himself, so tall thpt he was forced to stoop to enter 
the demonstration chamber. After the ceremonial bows, he 
was ordered 1o proceed. He opened a pouch under h 13 arm 
and released a fly. With two quick strokes. of his huge sword, 
he severed both wings and the fly dropped to the floor* 

"Veiy good,^' the venerable leadsr exclaimed. "Next?" 
In waddled a stocky, well-muscled warrior. He opened his 
pouch; a fly emerged, Wjth one deft stroke of his blade he 
severed his victim in half . It dropped dead to the floor. 

"Excellent,!' the venerable leader e)^claimed. "Next!" 
The last contestant to enter was one'of the scrawniest speci- 
jnens^the JeaderJiad^ever^een.. ^You,.a^Saihurai?^ JCoa .want„ 



At thje hesitant nod of thg'leader, the little warrior opened 
his poUcl* and released a very small fly. With 'lightning 
speed, the huge sword split the air. The fly faltered and 
fluttered, for a moment and then continued its flight. 

*Tou call that skill?" i1h> leader exclaimed. "That fly 
is still alive and flying." y 

The little warrior mise/l himself to his full fiye feet and 
'With a smile on his face answered, "He may still fly, my lord, 
hut ril l)et you lieMl never make love again.'* * 

Accurate assessments are not always. ^asy to come by. 
In dealing with the theme, "Urban Pressures on the State 
Education Agency,'* I am not at all certain whether I am 
addressing urban heeds, urban desires, or actual urban pres- 
sures. I readily admit to a probable combination of all three. 

Comments ^vill be based upon experience in two sub- 
urban school districts, a two-year stint in a- state education 
agency, three years on the sta^f of an urban university, and 
. four years as an urban superintendent. Information also 
"^vas gleaned f rolm the results of a hastily constructed question- 
naire, which was circulated to each of you and to eighty urban 
sch)3ol superinjendents (see pp. 150-53). A modicum of 
-research also yielded insights. 

• Urban School/State Education^gency Relationships 

Campbell and Wagstaff^ have noted that the relaticri- 
ships hetween^urban school districts and state education agen- 
cies have seldom been cordiaU extensive, or productive. For 
many years cities were front-runners in education. The tax 
base,jthe educational leadership, the extensive and innovative 
programs, the facilities — all were present to make the cities 
the enW of suburban and rural districts. 

slate education agencies during the same period were 
-r J ^iraLin^ orientation^ concerned-chieflv -with-minimumrstand — 



is needed in the way of elaboration. With the shift in popu- 
lations, the tax base, the educational leadership, the extensive 
and innovative- programs, and the facilities are now centered 
mainly in suburbia. City school districts are currently 
plagued^with a plethora of critif>-i ailments: bankruptcy or 
near mnkruptcy; shortened schopi-lerms; enforced staff lay- 
offs;„pntiquated facilities; protracted labor negotiations; stu- 
denlf staff, and community unrest. 

The great inflexibility of man^city school districts I^as 
motivated much of the emphasis on decentralization. Con- 
cerns for the growing numbers of. minority pupils and quality 
education make desegregation and integration viable issues. 

The extent to which the above conditions evidence a 
change in the attitudes of urban school districts toward the 
SEA is still a matter of question. To some observers the inter- 
est continues to be fiscally motivated. The extent to which 
SEA's have changed their attitudes and orientation also h 
open to question. 

lannaccone," in his examination of urban-state relation- 
ships, offers three postulates: First, urban districts must ini- 
tiate action if a ch'ange in the relationship is to result. Second, 
any initiative (pressure) on the part of urban districts usually 
results in a political issue, Thir(C the educational initiative 
taken by the city school districts in order to be successful 
requires a high degree of unity among all forces in. the city. 



Needed Cliahge in Leadership Role of SEA 

In times of swift .economic, social, and cultural cjianges, 
institutions must address these changes and must redefine their 
roles. Stale education agencies are no exception. Whether or 
not the federal horn of:^plenty empties more copiously in the 
state lap, ^whether t not Washington reorders its priorities 
to soWe urban problems, whether or not the Office of Educa- 
tion restructures^o deliver more effectively an urban thrust, 
state education agencies still must assume new leadei^ship 
responsibilities. The prime responsibility for public educa- 
tjonjiow rests, and most likely for many years will continue 
to rest, with the state education agency. Hansen and Jesser 
speak to the point: 



If the stale education agency is to assunie a bona fide leadership 
role in education, it must move away from the historic organiza* 
tional and operational concerns— checking on compliance and 
doling out both money and advice — to a new leadership and 
service activities that are less bureaucratic, less regulatory,* less 
bound by tradition and structures, and more concerned with 
planning, development, and change.^ 

This is an important need felt by urban school districts. 
I would hope that SEA's are feeling the actual pressure. 

Commitment of Chief , Slate School Officer 

The changing xole of the SEA usually emanates from the 
degree to which the chief slate school officer understands the 
crilicality of tlie urban scene and enunciates and-demonslrates- 
his personal and professional commitment to its solutions. 
Strong commitment and high urban priority on the part of 
CSSO*s go hand in hand. 

Urban school districts in New Jersey are most.fortunate 
in having this understanding, con^mitment, and high urban 
priority demonstrated repeatedly by their chief state school 
officer. From the outset — his first major speech^lfiye years 
ago — the commissioner has moved expeditiously to address 
urban concerns. 

The low profiled of many chief state school officer of 
yesteryear has no legitimacy whatsoever in today's educa- 
tional scene. CSSQ's can and must assume gianlhood. The 
opportunities to assume dynamic leadership are legion. 
Beachheads in urban districts can be established, by cour- 
ageous CSSO's now better than in any other time in recent 
years. We need^you! You may be our only salvation! And 
our salvation becomes your salvation! 

Urban/State Survey ' - 

Marshalling Fiscal Resources 

Our July survey* indicated that of the responding 
thirty-six CSSO's with urban school districts, thirty indicated 

s Hansen, Kenneth H., and Je&scr, David L "Society, Education and State 
Education Agencies: Implications of Societal C'^angcs." Emerging Statt Rt* 



high frequency andcfive medium frequency of urban requests 
for .itional slate funding/' No responding CSSO indi- 
cated a low frequency. 

Eighty urban superintendents were surveyed in terms • 
of their requests of tlieir SEA. Pifty-nine, or 74 percent, 
responded. '^Forty-seven indicated high frequency and seven 
indicated^ medium frequency of their requests of SEAV for 
additional state funding. Only five of fifty-nine urban 
superintendents indicated a low .frequency. 

These statistics reaffirm what we currenfly ioiow: urban 
districts are pressuring SEA's and SEA*s are feeling the 
pressure for additional state funding. 

The survey also indicated that of the fifteen categories of 
requests (additional state funding, staff recruitment, programs 
for the disadvantaged, equality of educational opportunity, 
educational planning, facility planning, vocational'and career 
education, technical assistance, student relations and involve- 
ment, community involvement, decentralization, special serv- 
ices, curriculum reform, desegregation, and qjuality.education 
(accountability), both CSSO^s and-. urban* superintendents 
gave first rank to pressure for additional state funding. 

The sia»e of New Jersey, with a long history of niggardli- 
ness to education at all levels, last year revisec} upward its 
hasic state-aid formula. It had hoped to increase over a 
five-year period its state share of educational costs from 26 
to 40 percent. A courageous governor placing his i)olitical 
life on the line recently fought and lost a battle for compre- 
hensive tax reform. He blamed legislators representing ^tlio 
cities for the bilPs defeat. Without question, urban school 
districts would have profiled mostc Iannaccoiie*s thesis that 
the cities "must "put it all together'* if suph pressures are to 
be successful may have been valid. 

Urbau school districts/state education agency coogera* 
tion led to passage three or four years ago of the emergency 
building-aid program in New Jersey. Old cities benefitted 
most. As a result, Trenton has under construction four ele- 
mentary open-space facilities for 2,100 aiildren. 

The July survey also indicated that SEA*s were utilizing 
concentrated categorical fed^raL-aiijnote Uiah any other 
method to meet tlie demands^ of urban school districts. Four 
ye^rs ago, a Title III grapf ^established in New Jersey the 
Urban Schools Developmenli "Council through which the ten 
largest cities worked to meet theii' special nceds^ ' 



Restru<*turing SEA Organization ■ . , 

Both the Urban Education Task Force report and the 
1971 Improving State Leadership in Education project advo- 
cated a restructuring of thfi^state education agency in order to 
-more effecti^^y address urban concerns. Both reports sug- 
gested an office of urban education^whi^^ might concentrate- 
competent staff and.coordinate efforts in the solution of educa- 
tional problems ill the center cities. Our survey indicates jhat, 
of those responding, only §ight SEA*s have moved significantly 
to establish such a branch. If -may be. noteworthy that eight, 
others use urb^n specialists throughout* their ol:ganizations, 

. New Jersey's commissioner, after a^successful three-year 
opera^tipn. of the Urb4n Schdbis Development Council, elected 
to esfalilish an office ^ of lifban, education serving more than 
thirty urban school districts. Programs include Title I ESEA, 
Urban Education Corps,- Spanish-Speaking Affairs (Title VII 
ESEA), Model Cities Technical Assistance Project, evaluation . 
and research coordination, dissemination and program devel- 
opment. Title VIII ESEA, and other curriculum projects. 
Urban superintendents are continuing to feel the growing 
impact of this office. 

Marshalling Human Resources in the SEA 

The success of any office of urban educatipn wijl depend 
upon -the quality of its staff.. Specialists must bring f^-their 
responsibilities a sensitivity lO urban concerns and a successful 
.urban experience. It should be noted that there has been some 
increase in* tlie numtuer of chief state school' officers and 
. department staff members who have had administrative or 
other related experience in urban situations* Urban. districts 
that have pressured for these developments should take cour- 
age and renew their efforts. - 

EducAtipna! Planning • - * 

Requests emanating fipm lirban school districts for state 
assistance in educational planning were reported in. our study 
to be of medium frequency* Chief state school officers con- 
curred. Less than one-thir.d of t^e urban superintenaekits 
respondin?; indicated that they had been^substantially assisted 
in local planning or influenced l?y statewide-planning* 

-Perhaps the extreme urgency of local problems has 
forced the attention of urban centers and state ageaicies as 
146; * • ' 




well on the gurrent scene, thus making it difficult for th. m to' 
bec6nie involved in comprehensive long-range planning. This 
may be an explanation of the absence of more SEA and urban 
district planning, but it certainly is no justification for it. 
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Program Development 

"Programs for the disadvantaged" was reported by re- 
'sponding urban superintendents and chief state school officers 
alike to be a pressure exerted and felt in high frequency, 
second only to additional state funding. Only five of fifty- 
nine responding urban superihtendents reported a low fre- 
•quency. Only one of thirty-six responding CSSO's reported 
a low frequency. When coupled with the category "curricu- 
lum reform," this pressure ranked significantly high. 

Vocational .(Ca^*^^^) Education 

"Vocational and/or career education" was reported by 
responding urban superintendents and chief state school of- 
ficers alike to-be the pressure of third highest frequency. This 
high ranking may stem at least partially from the federal 
thrust recently in this area of endeavoj. It (thfe program) 
also has particular relevance to tlie needs of urban youth. 

Equality of Educational Oppprtullilyy 

"Equality of educational opportunity'' appeared on beth 
score cards as the fourth-ranking pressure in terms of fre- 
quency. The category, because of its generality, makes any 
analysis highly subjective. However, only the fainthearted 
superintendent shies away from subjectivity. 

Urban superintendents are facing with each passing year 
growing percentages of children from poor families^ minority 
groups, aiid cukurally different populations. Dozens of inno- 

'vativj? programs have been launched, instructional materials 
Jeyelop6d, and teachers trained in promising techniques with 
little significant breakthrough in^n^eased pupil learning. 

.We have. pointed to obstacles by the dozen that preclude 
the achievement of our.objectives: class sizes, discipline prob- 
len)§, cuhural conflict, to name a fw. The classic culprit, 

^ according to national, slate, and local thinking, is the child — 
th6-child of poverty, the child with minority-group status. The 
"ihajpr ihrust of compensatory education is based upon the 
assumption that something is wrong ^vith the child. It is now 
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fashionable in America- to raise doubts publicly about the 
inherent equality of children. We have entered the Moynihan- 
' jensen era, &n era that symbolizes the belief that the inability 
of black children to learn is a function either of their family- 
life-style or the quality of their genetic concentrations. In a 
^vhite racist society that has been able tdWiieve its present 
level of technological excellence in part ^ oppressing and 
exploiting designated inferior races, the Maynihanjensen era 
is a welcomed relief from its own dysfunctional behavior. 

History has taught us that the oppressor never indicts 
himself, nor intentionally surrenders power, nor willingly 
assists in the destruction of his system. ^ Consequently^ an 
America seeking to maintain the plantation status quo more 
eagerly embraces the postulates of a Jensen than those of his 
equally authoritative critics. 

Thus, cognitive failures among blacks are not attributed 
to pedagogical incompetence but to chromosomal aberrations. 
And most of our educational innovations on behalf of minority 
groups subliminally encompass this ideal. 

Let me suggest several alternatives. First, state and 
higher education agenbies, aldng with urban district personnel, 
together must reexamine^nd redirect the recruitment, "prep- 
aration, and continuing development of instructional staff. 

^ Second, we have developed^ the psychometrics of IQ 
testing but have almost completely ignored the sociometrics 
of."BQ" testing.' A high Bigotry Quotient would ^indicate 
social maladjustment anH would* reqiiire special remedial 
training until the BQ was lowered to an acceptable level to 
sustain ejfective interp^onal^relationships. 

Third, we must siey up oiir efforts to find other types to 
enter teacher preparation programs. Young people with roots 
in the cities, with commitments^4:o their 'counterparts, with 
potentiator quality service should ^be recruited. Of utmost 
importance is adequate fundingfor fullxpr partial scholarships. ' 

Fourth, more courses from freshman to SjBnior levels in 
teacher preparation institutions should.prbyid^* developmental 
experiences in the urban school and commutiity. 

, Fifth, teacher certification based on\ credit-counting 
should be^supplemented by performance-base)! criteria. 

^Sixth, perhaps the employing urban* district should be 
thrkey agency in approving certification. \ 

Growing .numbers of urban superintendents recognize 
that a commitment lo. equality of educational opportunity 
mandates institutional changes not only in materials^ and 
equipmejit, but also in people. 
148 
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State educational agency ."personnel with, keen, sensitivity 
and perception will "read through ' terminology such as 
equality of educational opportunity^ accountability^ commu- 
nity involvement, and. the like, to focus programs more sharply 
upon the real is&ues. 

Desegt-egation * , 

In our study, approximately one-half of the responding 
chief state school officers and one-third of the responding 
urban scliopi superintendents reported a medium frequency 
in pressures for "desegregation." Only three of fiftyrnine 
urban superintendenGi reported a high frequency, while only 
five of thirty-five chief state.school officers so reported. 

// "Chuck Stone,^ formerly of Educational Testing^ervice, 
Priiicp^ n, Writes f<«icetiously (I hope) that this iVa society 
>vhich will be described by historians as one n^otically 
obsessed with school buses. Classes in the history of abnormal 
psychology will one day read about the parents in Lamar, 
South Carolina, who attacked school buses in 1969; the parents 
in Trenton, New Jersey, who refused toilet school buses dis- 
charge their passengers in front of a -school in 1970; and the 
parents in Pontiac, Michigan, who achieved the highest level 
of efficiency by simjply blowing up their buses in 1971. Twenty 
years from now, one sage comments, courses in teacher edu- 
, cation curriculum will include /(The School Bus^as an Exercise 
hi Aberrant Behavior" and "Neuro-Hunu)ral Factors in the 
Conflict Between Parents an^ Buses." 

In summary, from our superficial and unsophisticated 
survey, responding chief ^ate schopl officers^and urban super- 
intendents agreed that the highest frequency of pressures^ 
centered on (1) additional ^tate funding, (2) programs for 
disadvantaged, (3), vocational (career,) education, (4) equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, and (5) special services (e.g., 
drug education). Very little pressure was reported for such 
items as community involvement, decentralization, and staff 
recruitment. 

The sooner both groups recognize that common concerns 
are-being addressed, cooperative efforts to effect viable solu- 
tions can be jmounted. 



' ^ Stone, Chuck. "The Missing Element in. American Education: The Fourth 
R." Speech delivered in Trenton, NJ., September 1971. 
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Assessment Programs: 
Data for Decision Making 

George B. Brain, * , 

Dean, College of Education 
W ashington State University, Pullman 

A' liuniberW recurring themes^and specific proposals in 
preceding section* of this Institute have underscored the need 
for more systemaUc decision making about the allocation of 
educational resources; Hard questions must be asked about 
how well we have been doing, where we are going, and where 
we ought to go. T^jjie answers to these questions will help us 
overcome the extensive irrationality, exaggerated subjeltivity, 
and excessive conservatism that now characterize most debates 
and decisions about public education. . X/'' 

Decision making'^in education, like that in any 'other 
enterprise, is difficult to define with a high degree of precision. 
Agreement on an acceptable approach to decision making can 
rarely be found, particularly among those who have given the 
most thought to it. In the minds of some, the concept of 
educational decision making has strong economic overtones. 
For others it holds a much 'broader definition that considers 
the relative merits of both quality and efficiency. For those 
who accept the quality and efficiency theme there is a com* 
mitment to the process of identifying, defining, and refining 
objectives; of devising alternative programs for achieving the 
selected objectives; of evaluating alternatives; of moAitoring 
the operation of programs that have been implemented; and 
of 'developing new directions or. programs in light of the 
previous experience or emerging cbnditions. 

The general objective oi educational decision making- 
sliould'be to make schooling more responsive to individual and 
societal needs now and in the future* Although this restate- 
^mentof:.thea)rinciple-of^adaptabiJity':may-se^^^^ 




slructiij^es required to carry it out. In order, to develop an 
understanding of these factors, it is necessary to identify some 
of the more. specific objectives of decision making. 

Operational theoiy and practice have .undergone major 
changes in the past depade. Historically,*d3[j(Ierent objectives 
'in educational decision making emerged to direct the orderly 
growth and development of an educational system, to relate 
educational expansion to economic development, to relate edu- 
cational development to social objectives, to achieve effici^cy 
in the operation of the educational system, and to develop 
qualitative improvements in education. Obviousiy these ob- 
jectives are not mutually exclusive, and no operational efforts 
have stressed one to^the coHiplete neglect of the other. 

Certainly the dominant force \n the history of educational^ 
decision making has been the economic one. When^ educa- 
tionar^ecision making is viewed from an economic perspec- 
' tive, two objectives are. generally stressed. The- first empha- 
sizes schooling as an investment in human .resources. The 
second underlines the .need to manage scare resources effec- 
tively. .These objectives for educational decision making 
remain pertinenk throughout the United States. But social 
objectives must aftp be given a high order of consideration in 
. the educational decision making process. In my^wn view, 
social objectives must rank equal with, if not higher than, the 
economic objectives involved in educational decision making. 
Explicit recognition of both: social and economic needs will 
lead to a broader concept of the lunctions oT schooling. 

In the past, the sdciai objective toward which educational 
decision making has been principally directed^is that of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. Although there is -little dis- 
agreement about the m^ri^s of this objective, it has proved to 
be difficult to Wine and attain. In spite of efforts within our. 
various states to. equalize educational opportunity by stressing 
egual resource allocation, major differenced continue in en- 
, rollment rates and achievement levels for different social and 
economic groups. Results of this nature' occur because the 
allocation of similar educational resources am6ng our institu- 
tions for schooling is not an adequate response to the social 
and economic inequalities that exist within our'SO(||pty. Re- 
sources ought to be distributed accordin&4a both social and 
educational needs. The consequence of mis approach wouH 
be the unequal treatment of learners in order that equality 
of opportunity might prevail. Action in accord with this 
principle of .equity would help eliminate those undesirable 



\ 



cultural minorities, between rural andt urban settings; and 
within urban areas, between the inner city and suburbia. These 

^ disparities will prove to be tenacious and wll be overcome 
only by careful decision making. Attention then musLbe giv^n 
to devising measurehients or indicators of the extent td which 
dgsired social change^ are occurring. In order to work toward 
equality of opportunity, for example, educational leaders 
must have information on participation and achiev.ement rates 
by different groups, tollowed by an analysis of factors both 
controllable and uncontrollable that would -seem to explain 

.the differences. Targets must be set fop the reduction and 
ultimate eradication of inequalities and suitable policy instru- 
ments designed to attain theni. 

, , A foAirth objective which must lie confronted by educa- 
tional decision makers is that of increasing the efficiency of 
schooling. Efficiency as an pbjective in educational decision 
making has assumed dominance for a number of reasons, 
particularly because of- escalating costs and competition from 
other social services. Increases in the output or productivity 
of the schools are far less^ visible than are the increases in 
input. There seems to be a general suspicion that the increases 
in output, both visible and not so visible,, have ieen dispro- 
portionately small. This accounts for the fact that people 
consistently are asking chief state school officers such questions 
as thpse: Are students really learning? Is the content of what 
they are learning significant in today's fist-changing world? 
Do teachers and administrators really care what happens to 
their students? 

This general uneasiness and uncertainty about educa- 
tional accomplishments has led to a change in funding philos- 
ophy. In times past, attempts io/iriipro.ve schooling took the 
form of increasing the resource allocations. Now the emphasis 
%p shifted to making better use of available resources— the 
prmciple of efficiency, ' ^ 

\Achieving efficient operation requircjs scrupulous mohi- 
toringxof Q^ich stage of the decision-making process, from 
setting goals to evaluating results. Clarifying, goals should 
also lead to setting- priorities among goals. Action -on some 
programs may have to be deferred until additional resources 
are available. Special attention must be given to costing in 
the design'and evaluatiW of programs.' Although cost need 
„P_^^bejhe dordna^^^ choosing among alternativftfl^ 



Ejecision making in accordance with lire principle of 
efficiency involves the application of sophisticated management 
techniques to educational'administration. The appHcation of 
such techniques is appropriate in all levels of governance, but 
eminently so close to the learning transaction. Consequently, 
chief state school officers and local school administrators must 
become quite familiar with the appHc^bn of the analytical 
techniques that are a part of the assessment process. ^ 

No doubt it will be possible ib increase efficiency through 
improved management and coordination. However, the-^ is 
slight prospect for achieving major economie&by these means 
alone* The improved use of resources can occur only through 
the development of alternatives that penetrate the shield of 
myths and prejudices that make education impermeable to 
change and refractory to reform. ^ 

Every decision maker dreams of the day when he will 
be able to lay out all alternatives before action, to carry out 
a complete analysis of the consequences of choosing the var- 
ious alternatives, and then to select the best alternative before 
taking any action. Like most dreams, this one dissolyes when 
exposed to the light of day* The extent to which the decision- 
»making; process can be so rationalized is still limited- A high 
degree of uncertainty still attaches to various: outcomes, and 
the selection of an alternative may be only a "best guess" 
based upon highly subjective judgments. Even though the 
decision maker may not be able to evaluate his ahernatives 
completely in advance, he can still take action and evaluate 
the alternative he has selected after it has been implemented. 

Substantial progress has been made in recent years in 
conceptual and technical approaches to the evaluation of edu- 
cational programs. Of particular interest are those that are 
•^ell suited to management decisions* These approaches em- 
phasize* the evaluation at all stages of the decision-njaking < 
process: assessment and evaluation of the situation, of Jnputs, 
of the process of implementation, and of final outcomes. 

The evaluation process requires that standards and cri- 
teria for determining, worth be established at all stages of the 
activity* These broadened concepts of evaluation should be- 
come an integral part of the analysis required in all educa- 
tional decision making and dominate the administrative style 
of state departments of educatiom 

The need is to reestabHsh credibility of educational 
leadership* And basic to this purpose is the **public*s right 
-^mknnwf-* : :Effentiya:TnonitorinE^^ 



about the educational enterprise, and the method of distribut- 
ing the information. There is a self-evideat need to improve 
both. Much of the data that are presently being collected and 
stored are of limited value for decision-making purposes. 
.While this information docs serve control purposes and-.pro^ 
vide a historical record of operations, it is seldom translated 
or synthesized into forms that enable decision makc^rs to 
identify trends, danger signals, or ^.irogress toward objecUVes. 
To remedy this sitnati.')n at least three concurrent steps are 
required. 

One is to develop a classification scheme .that is com- 
plementary within all phases of recurrent education and to 
other public sp»*yices within the state. 

A second^ to thoroughly examine and screen tb<?8ata- 
now being collected throughout the state's educatjiy^^en^ 
prise. .y^"^^ ' 

The third is to identify the kinds of additional infor- 
mation that will be required for more effective decision 
making in the future. 

Taking these three steps should enable chief stale school 
officers to effect some ecoumnies in data collection;' to fill 
gaps in the information base, dj^d to better compare competing 
programs or alternatives. \ 

Chief state school officers oan no longel get by on hunch 
or revelatioft. The decisions to be made alJout education in 
. the -next decade are too momentous. Consequently, first pri- 
ority at the state Idvel should 'be given to th.e creation of a 
more adequate information base. 

. .Direction to the acquisition of additional information 
can be given by focusing on the development and validation 
of indicators of performance or goal attainment. This involves 
an attempt to present educational statistics meaningfully, to 
isolate the impact of schooling on different personal and social 
activities, and to assess the contribution of education to an 
improved quality pf life. Information and indicators are of 
limited value unless there exists a systematic .means.for mak- 
ing that iifformation available at the right place at the right 
time. Therefore, attention must be given to the development 
of procedures for regulating information flows throughout the 
educational system. In the design of information systems and 
data banks, it must be reemphasized that,educational decision 
makers will need to have access to data other than those en- 
compassed by traditional educational statistics- Determining 
these data requirements and the development of effective trans- 
missioiirSLVStems Tmust ba coniiTHpj'P/hluali-r.»i^ 
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in the preparation for improving educational decision-nialcirv^ 
prailices. 

If assessment data are to be utilized effectively for 
decision-making purposes, tlien objectives must be established 
that can be/^nieasured — not by comparing one learner against 
another, but by comparing.each learner tigainst his chosen or 
^imposed objective. Fortunately, mpre teachers are beginning 
to use such objectiy^*^ .s the basis for assessment. Ir^-certain 
subjects u'here their u^.plication is more obvious, performapce 
objectives have been used successfully down through the years. 
The objective of first-year typing can be stated as forty words 
a minute With two errors, and everyone knows exactly what 
that means; but very few school systems are using |he -sfime 
technique with, say, history or English. j » 

Many will say that specific behavioral objectives cannot 
be set for subjects such as history or English; The objective 
of 5uch courses,' assert their teachers, is to undersland; but if 
music or typing can establish specific per'''^rmance objectives, 
why nol history? Recent developments in evaluation suggest 
that specific behavioral objectives can be developed for all 
cognitive skills* It lias been pointed out. that once the learner 
knows ^vhat these objectives are, the teacher may not have 
much else to do other tlian monitor the learning process-* 

Assessynent, to fulfill its fundamental and overridirigly 
important role, must perform five basic functions. It must: 

1. Induce accurate self-evaluation 

2- " Appraise all learning objectives 

3. Organize teaching and learning' 

4. Generate records appropriate to various uses 

5. Simplify reliable decisioh making at all levels of 
schooling. 

Admittedly, this is perfection. We may nQver be able to 
pe'rform all these tasks witfi absolute pre<^on* For instance, 
if evaluation is to appraise all learriiAg qpjectives, we must 
' develop far better ways of measuring socicl attd emotional 
growth in th^ affective domaiil. But we are making .progress 
in that regard, "arid at Jeast the five objectives of assessment 
have been stated in behavioral terms that rillow us to* recognize 
what it is that we are working toward. 

A high*quality assessment program will be ourbest assure 
ance that the learner, tlie teacher, and the educational' sy ^tem 
can constantly formulate valid objectives, plan their atUin^ 
ment, face successes and failures, and produce new plans as 
they ar€-requjred> ^ — — 
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•Let us not ju%e learners, then, simply on what they 
know. Tb do so to follow the philosophy of the quiz pro- 
gram. Rather, let learners be judged on what they can gen- 
erate from what they know — how well they can bridge the 
gap between learning and thinking. 

In the institutional ;node, let the teacher, with some 
meaningful' reference ito the learner, develop specific instnix:- 
tional objectives for the learner. In the membership mcde, 
let the le.arners, teachers, and citizens share equally in the 
establishment of such objectives. In the autonomous mode, . 
let the learner fashion his own objectives with guidancie from 
the teacher. 

When the objectives^ave been'established, publish them 
so that parents and citizens -can understand them. When an 
initiaMearning phase is complete, .rej3ort again to parents and 
citizens on whether or not these specific objectives have been 
reached. 

. Let the. learner keep his own cumulative record qf 
achievement. Let assessment wait upon the learner, not the 
learner upon assessment. Let assessment serve to correct and 
improve subseljuent learning and teaching. Let -learners be 
measured against a standard, not against one another. And 
let the standards be known, to everyone concemedi^ith the 
educational enterprise. " ^ 

And let those who say it cannot be done at least have the 
courage to try it first. Arid perhaps explain on what basis 
they hav<* been assigning grades in the past — besides whimsy. 

Proper assessment brings two things to the learning 
transaction:^ (a) .clear objectives, and (b) a yardstick for 
measuring progress toward them. Unless there is clarity and 
progrps there is no guarantee that the student will perceive 

school ig as useful. — 

r Q«ce ihe whole assessment system is shifted toward 
wha»^ leari s do instead of what learners remember, the 
^teacher can concentrate on what the learner needs to. know 
about his work and himself. This form of teacher behavior 
is called diagnostic teaching, .and it implies that the learner 
is brought actively into the process so that he can appreciate 
his present status and what he still needs to do. 

Process es the key word here, -because the learner has 
•been. taugKl by traditional evaluation that content is every- 
thing. The learner has been cramped by the existing system; 
his own motivations have been largelyi^ignored, and he has ' 
been alienated from knowledge of his learning self. He and 
his teacher must be able to explore together, enjoying their 



successes'and recognizing their feilures, jointly planning next 
moves. « ■ \ . 

All of this m; ^'Ond sentimental and suggest that evalu- 
ation data are of no use to. anyone but the learner, and that, 
of course, would be the worst kind of folly. It is essential 
tiiat the schools have organized data on each learner so they 
can report intelligently to any otKer institution to which the 
learner may transfer. Similarly, the data mu^ be availab|le 
to parents and employers. The key questions are how the 
most significant data for any purpose can Be identified, how 
the reporting can be made most meaningful, and how the 
whole activity can be carried but in harmony with good learn-, 
ing and teaching. / 

Answers to these questions await hard developmentaL 
work;/^ortunately, some of>thal is under*way among the^tates 
and the specific leadership of chiefs present at. this conference 
and also through the,National Assessment program. Iniprove- 
menls in process are the keyito greater efficiency in education. 
For it is the time and talent of teachers and learners Ahat are ^ 
the high-cost items. Apprehe.nsion about rising c^sts will 
'persist so long as our schools and' the teaching fraternity* are 
unable to demonstrate that their time and talent/ are being 
employed efficiently. The learning transaction must ilot only 
be more efficient; it must also be seert to be move efficient. 
To put it^^ven more bluntly,. if our schook wi^H to survive 
they must do a better job of relating costs tO' results. It was 
wth that purpose in mind that' the National Assessment pro- 
gram was organized. ^ | 

National Assess^ment v/as designed to pfovide informa- 
tion on the educational attainments of American school 
jfchildren and young adults, indicaiting both progress being 
'made and the karning problems encountered. Emphasis has 
been placed on gathering information about knowledge, skills, 
understandings, and attitude in ten subject areas from samples 
of ages nine, thirteen, seventeen, anAtwenty-six to thirty-five. 
National Assessment seeks to ga^ther data not previously avail- 
able and brings an innovative approach to the field' of evalua- 
tion. Results are compared on neither an individual student 
nor a school basis, out rather by such classifications* as se>^ ^ 
race, geographic region, type and size of community, socio- 
econdmic status, and others. 

The potential impact arid role of National Assessn\ent in 
the educational world is great; the itnportance of TlationaJ 
Assessment is that it is a systematic gathering of infornjation 
on educational outcomes in the\United States. The results of 
' ^ ' \ \ • 161 



this repeated data'callection in each subject area will provide 
information on changes over time in knowledge, skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes. These data should p^rove useful for 
planning at the national and regional levels. In general, it is 
expected that tlie information gathered by National Assess- 
ment can lead to improved decision making throughout the 
entire educational structure. • . 

The National. Assessment staff, through the Department 
of Utilization and Applications, is prepared to lend tec^ical 
assistance to those chief state scliool officers who wish to 
borrow from, the National Assessment model for application 
to statewide evaluation needs. In my view there are six main 
purposes that -a statewide evaluation program should^ serve. 
All of them -are important, but some are perhaps more urgent 
than others. In brief they include the following: ' 

1. The evaluation program should provide basic infor- 
mation for helping every student in the state assess his own 
progress so tl)at be can become increasingly mature in un- 
derstanding himself, his*educational needs, and his future 
possibilities. 

2. The program should provide the teachers and ad- 
ministra jrs in eyery school system with basic information for 
assessing the effectiveness of all phases of their educational 
^programs and in sufficient detail to indicate the specific steps 
required for c dnually stren^ening those programs. > 

3. State\>ide assessment should provide the state edu- 
cation authority with 'basic information needed ior allocating 
state funds and for the development of professional services 
in a manner best calculated to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for all children in all school systejms of the state. , 

4. The state program should provide research agencies 
at both the state and local levels with data for generating and 

, testing hypi ^leses concerning the improvement of all aspects 
of th6 learning process. 

5^ Statewide assessment should provide every school 
system with strong incentives to experiment, under controlled 
conditions, wit}) new and promising* educational p^ograitis, 
materials, dev/ces, and organizational arrangements. 

6. The/state assessment program, shoulfl periodically 
provide the' state •legi.'^lature and the general public with 
readily understandable information concerning the progress 
of the state-system of education as a whole and of each local 
system. This means far more thafl administering standardized 
achievement tests and publisliing the result^ The use of stand- 
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ardized acliievenient tests, as presently conceived, ^xmply 
disturbs the whole process of learning. They inhibit learners, 
restrict teachers, perpetuate corrosive and artificial/subject 
and program distinctions, -and subvert the more mj^aningful 
goals of e.ducation. So in the development of state Assessment 
models the intent" ought not to be tcr develop a n^w tyranny 
that would merely replace tfie old but rather to dej/ise a system 
that will enable most students to master what is exjiected of 
tlrem. The problem, of course, is to find the right ^ 

The National Assessment model offers s^e exciting 
possibilities! It is time for greater numbers of chief state 
school officers to join in its development and its application 
at the state level. If my sense' of direction is valid and if 
current forecasts are accurate, tfiat task can and will be done. 
The future system of education at the state level wilLhave a 
constantly increasing supply of sophisticated tools, such as 
computers, and sophisticated personnel, including systems 
analysts and behavioral -scientists. The present evaluative 
barriers and complexities v/hich may now look insurmountable 
will soon be easier to surmount. ^ 
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In^Josing 



Complete and concise summation of the materials that 
appear in the preceding sections of this repoft would be 
impossible. Each presenter spoke clearly and effectively to 
his assigned topic, but no consensus was desired or achieved. 
That was hot the purpose of the Institute. 

Rather, issues welre explored, pressures and problems;''^ 
were described, and alternatives for state action were examined 
critically. *Out of these activities there appeared to emerge 
a conviction that understanding and managing state education 
systems requires not only a thorough knowledge of formal 
governance structure but also an appreciation-oithe vectoring 
forces which impinge on them. Both the structure and "the 
vectors, 'therefore, are integral aspects of the governance of 
state education systems. 
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